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Sources Of Support For A Railway Policy 


HERE never was a time when the railroad in- 

dustry needed a definite policy so much as it 
does now. There never was a time when so many 
persons, both inside and outside the railroad in- 
dustry, realized the need for such a policy. There 
never was a time when so many different large and 
influential classes of persons would support such a 
policy. The realization that the railroad industry is 
facing a crisis is remarkably widespread. The number 
of persons, both inside and outside the industry, who 
are asking what railway executives believe should. be 
done to meet this crisis is extraordinarily large. A 
most lucid and forceful presentation of the present 
Situation and the reasons for it was made in the 
address recently delivered by Thomas F. Woodlock, 
toriner member of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion before the New York Railroad Club, and pub- 
lished in the Railway Age of October 25. 

How is the continued diversion of freight and pas- 
senger traffic from the railways to be prevented? How 
are they to get adequate rates for handling their 
traffic? There is always a third problem vitally af- 
fecting net operating income—that of securing the most 
economical operation consistent with good service— 
but nobody can question that railway managements are 
solving that problem. 


Assistance Needed 


The problem of stopping excessive and destructive 
competition between the railways themselves is one 
that must be solved by their own managers. In the 
solution of the probléms presented by government regu- 
lation and by the competition of government-aided 
means of transportation railway managements must 
have the assistance of large and influential classes of 
persons, both inside and outside the railroad industry. 
Suppose railway executives adopted and made public 
a definite policy setting forth the things that should 
be done to enable them to secure adequate net oper- 
ating income and furnish good service. Upon what 
influential classes of persons could they rely for sup- 
port of their program? 

First, upon corporations and individuals throughout 
the country that own railroad securities. 

Second, upon railway employees who, in all parts 
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of the country, are awakening to a realization that 
diversion of traffic from the railways to other means 
of transportation already has caused many thousands 
of railway men to lose their employment and is threat- 
ening the employment of many more. There are dif- 
ferences between railway managements and _ labor 
organizations regarding the size of the valuation upon 
which the railways should be allowed to earn a return, 
and regarding working conditions and wages. These 
differences need not interfere with railway employees 
and their organizations entering the fight against sub- 
sidization and inadequate regulation of transportation 
ly waterways and highways; but labor leaders and 
employees would like to know just what railway man- 
agers believe should be done to make competition fair 
between the railways, the highway carriers and the 
water carriers. 

Third, manufacturers of railway equipment and sup- 
plies, coal mine operators and their millions of em- 
ployees. Carriers by waterway and highway are not 
only in direct competition with the railways, but are 
in indirect competition with the manufacturers and 
mine operators from whom the railways make pur- 
chases; and these manufacturers and mine operators 
would rally to the support of any policy the railways 
favored for stopping their losses of traffic. 

Fourth, business men in “railroad towns,’ who see 
their business being more and more injured by the 
reduction of railroad employment. 

_ Fifth, private motorists among whom, in all parts of 

the country, there is developing a hostile sentiment 
toward the increasing use of the highways by large 
motor coaches and trucks. In numerous states public 
officials and newspapers are attacking the present use 
of the highways by motor coaches and trucks, and 
demanding that they shall be subjected to stricter regu- 
lation of their service and rates, that they shall be 
charged more for the use of the highways, and that 
limitations shall be placed upon their length, width and 
weight. 


Business Men Want Good Service 


Sixth, leaders of business throughout the country, 
who realize how enormously valuable to business have 
been the improvements in railway freight service made 
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within recent years and who want the railWays to earn 
enough to maintain this service. The attitude of many 
business men toward the railroads seems inconsistent. 
They say they want good service, but at the same time 
use the power of their traffic to depress rates and 
support government policies tending to divert traffic 
from the railways. This inconsistency of business men 
is, however, more seeming than real. They do not 
realize the extent to which their own business policies 
and the government policies they support, or at least 
acquiesce in, are tending to prevent the railways from 
making thé earnings necessary for the maintenance of 
good service. 

The attitude of many of them would change if they 
were fully informed regarding the railway ‘situation 
and the reasons for it, and were asked to support a 
definite policy for maintaining railway traffic, earnings, 
credit and service. 

It would not be possible to marshal all the classes 
mentioned in support of every part of the policy which 
railway executives might agree was necessary for solv- 
ing the railroad problem. It seems altogether probable, 
however, that enough of these different classes could 
be marshalled in support of the different parts of that 
policy to bring about changes of the utmost importance 
in the conditions and influences now largely determin- 
ing, and which threaten to continue largely to deter- 
mine, railway gross and net earnings. 

When, however, the facts about the railroad situa- 
tion and the reasons for it are now presented, persons 
of all classes ask, “What do the railways want?” 
Nobody can answer that question. Nobody can furnish 
an answer to it excepting the railway executives and 
they have not done so. Numerous railway officers re- 
cently have made public utterances regarding the rail- 
way situation, but in the main these have been negative. 
They have diagnosed the disease, but have not pre- 
scribed definite remedies for it. 

When railway executives unite in stating their prob- 
lem and the reasons for it, in suggesting definite means 
for its solution and in fighting for adoption of the 
policies they suggest, they will, we believe, get all the 
support needed to make the future of the railroads 
look much brighter than it does now. They cannot, 
of course, get effective support for a policy for solving 
the railroad problem which has not been authoritatively 
formulated and made public, and which, therefore, 
nobody knows. 


Why Fund Pensions? 


EW problems relating to the personnel of the 
railroads are more perplexing or complicated than 
those involved in the setting up and conducting of a 


satisfactory pension plan. Little experience was avail- 
able to guide those roads which first put pension plans 
into operation; in the light of past experience on the 
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railroads and also in the industries, however, much 
study has been given in recent years as to how these 
existing plans may be remodeled better to meet the 
situation. 

Industrial Relations Counsellors, Inc., has done a very 
considerable amount of investigation and study of 
industrial pension systems and the results of the latest 
of these studies will shortly appear in book form. 
The Railway Age, through a special arrangement, is 
fortunate in being able to present elsewhere in this 
issue a summary of the material collected, with special 
reference to the railroad field. 


Trafic and Earnings 


ITH ten months of the year passed railway 

- traffic continues to show no improvement. Oc- 

tober ‘usually is the best month of the year, and 

in the first three weeks of that month carloadings 

were about 19% per cent less than in October, 

1929, a larger decline relatively than has been reported 
for any other month. 

Comparisons between 1921 and 1930 are interesting 
because 1921 was the last previous year of depression. 
In the first 42 weeks of 1921 the decline of carloadings 
averaged 13.3 per cent, while in the corresponding part 
of 1930 it averaged 12.4 per cent. The true measure 
of railroad freight business, however, is the number 
of tons carried one mile. Measured by this standard, 
the decline in freight business in 1921 was much larger 
than it has yet been in 1930. There was a much larger 
decline in average tons per car in 1921 than there has 
been this year, and consequently this year’s carloading 
statistics are somewhat deceptive. In the first seven 
months of 1921 the decline in ton-miles was 24.3 per 
cent, while in the first seven months of 1930 it was 
12% per cent. The decline in traffic in 1921, however, 
was almost uniform throughout the year, while 
throughout 1930 it has increased at an accelerating rate, 
and consequently when total figures for 1930 are 
available they probably will show that the decline in 
ton-miles for the entire year more closely approached 
the decline in 1921 than it did during the first seven 
months. 

Earnings figures for 1921 and 1930 make a very 
different comparison from traffic figures. The largest 
general advance in freight and passenger rates in his- 
tory was made late in 1920, and the average rates in 
effect in 1921 were, consequently, much higher than 
in 1920. As a result passenger earnings in the first 
eight months of 1921 were only 1 per cent less than 
in the first eight months of 1920, and freight earnings 
only 1% per cent less, while both freight and pas- 
senger earnings in the first eight months of 1930 were 
about 12% per cent less than in 1929. Because of a 
constantly increasing decline of traffic the decline of 
both passenger and freight earnings reported for the 
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year 1930 will be substantially in excess of these figures. 

The railways in 1930 have had no week in which 
aS many as one million cars have been loaded with 
freight. This is the first year since 1922 when this 
has been true. In fact, in the five consecutive years 
ending with 1929 average loadings exceeded one million 
cars a week, whilé in the first 42 weeks of this year 
they averaged only 905,169 cars a week. 


Too Luttle Attention 


to Net Revenues 


ENDULUMS have a way of swinging to extremes. 

A year or so ago most railroads seriously interested 
in retaining passenger business looked upon the oper- 
ation by the railways of their own motor coach lines 
as the only solution to the problem. Now there has 
grown up a considerable body of opinion which favors 
meeting the highway competition by a reduction in 
railway fares. These ideas may appear to many— 
certainly they do to some of their strong protagonists 
—as mutually antagonistic. We do not believe them 
to be so in the least. 


There seems to be a growing opinion throughout 
the country that motor coaches are inadequately taxed. 
The Railway Age shares that opinion since, for taxes 
which bear a smaller ratio to gross revenues than the 
taxes paid by railways bear to their gross revenues, 
the motor coaches receive a highway, maintained at 
public expense, whereas the railroads provide and 
maintain their own highway. 

But to believe that more adequate taxation of motor 
coaches will put them out of business is certainly an 
error. This new vehicle is one which, for certain 
transportation tasks, is plainly superior to the rail- 
road: For short hauls where frequent service is re- 
quired which cannot economically be provided by 
trains; for longer hauls for tourists to points of scenic 
interest better seen by highway than by rail; for pas- 
senger service on thin-traffic branch lines, and to handle 
local traffic along railroad main lines; to reach points 
not reached by railway lines, or to connect points where 
railway routes are unduly round-about. Adequate tax- 
ation--implying, we believe, taxes substantially higher 
than those motor coaches are now paying on the aver- 
age—would not prohibit the motor coaches from 
providing the services outlined above, since for such 
transport work the motor coach is more economical 
than the railroad and must, in such service, ultimately 
prevail. 

However, for long-distance mass transportation, the 
motor coach is not the logical transport agency. It 
has progressed far in this field, to be sure—but only 
because of inadequate taxation, inaccurate judgment 
of costs, and the fact that railway rates, for comparable 
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day coach service, are too high to attract a larger 
volume of business. 

In the long run, both motor coach lines and railroads 
will be better off if they will pay more attention to net 
revenues than they now do. Motor coach lines have 
built up a large volume of traffic in many places at 
rates which are not now yielding, and probably can 
never yield, a profit—and particularly not if taxation 
increases and present railway day coach rates are 
lowered. 

The railways, on the other hand, to meet the growing 
competition, have placed in service more and more de 
luxe trains, at the prevailing rate of fare. In doing 
so they have succeeded in greatly increasing their 
expenses and in competing more fiercely with each 
other—but they usually have not offered any effective 
competition to highway transport, which is the source 
of their traffic loss. 

Railroads could make a profit in hauling day coach 
passengers at rates the motor coaches could never hope 
to maintain if—and the if is important—they could 
secure several more passengers per train. One of the 
reasons why such a rate has not generally been applied 
is that formerly, when the railroads were the only 
form of transportation, many trains had to be run as a 
public service which would have been unjustifiable at 
the lower rates. This condition, however, no longer 
exists. : 

Why not, then, use the motor coach to do the business 
which must be done in smaller units, and make the 
trains, and the rates more attractive in situations where 
traffic can be secured in paying trainloads? The result 
might bring some changes in gross revenues, but which- 
ever way such totals might move would be unimpor- 
tant; the outcome would probably be more net revenue 
for railroads and motor coach operations as well. And 
a part of the resultant economy would be passed along 
to patrons. Thus, as always when efficiency increases, 
everyone would gain. 

The whole difficulty in achieving such a goal is that 
there is not enough co-ordination between the railway 
and highway services. The railways are running trains 
in many places where motor coaches could do the 
job more economically; and by reason of their higher 
rates they have permitted the motor coach lines to 
enter the field of. long-distance mass transportation, 
wherein highway transportation is fundamentally in- 
ferior to that which the railroads can provide. We 
believe that the railways should make a greater effort 
to make their passenger business profitable; that they 
should offer rates and service to win back the mass 


. long-distance traffic which they are so well fitted to 


handle; and that they should discontinue unprofitable 
trains and, where advisable, substitute motor coaches 
for them. Along such lines, we believe, there is a 
healthy future ahead for both motor coach and railway 
service—a future which the present competitive chacs 
can never promise to either. 











Best Defense Is the Offensive 


Further observations on railroad problems, inspired by the 






extensive comment and discussion which arose from 
the “Diagnosis of Railway Ills” 


By F. J. Lisman 


which appeared in the Railway Age of August 
| 16, obviously aroused much interest in railroad 
circles, as evtdenced by the enormous demand for re- 
prints and by the large amount of informative and con- 
structive correspondence and interviews which were pro- 
voked by it. Most of the correspondence is commen- 
datory and a very small proportion—rather less than 
was expected—is quite critical. Commendation, when 
not intended as flattery, is pleasing, while criticism is 
frequently helpful and, therefore, if anything, more 
welcome. In view of this, railroad men are invited 
not to suppress their thoughts or feelings but to express 
them, whatever they may be, and as emphatically as they 
may be inclined. 

Most of the inquiries have been on the subject of 
how to merchandise freight transportation. 

Selling any commodity nowadays is done by studying 
the purchaser’s requirements and by an effort to give 
service to the purchaser which will enable him to buy 
more advantageously; in other words, to save money. 


Railroad Rate May Be But a Small 
Part of Transportation Cost 


A DIAGNOSIS of Railway Ills,” by this writer, 


The cost of transportation between the consignor and 
consignee, in nearly everything but the very heavy com- 
mod ties, is made up of many items. If both parties are 
not located on railroad track, the cost consists of— 

a. Transportation to and from the railroad ; 
b. Packing; 

ec. Actual freight charges which include 

d. Freight on tare. 

Frequently the actual railroad transportation is not 
more than 10 per cent of the cost of the total shipping 
expense, the balance being made up of the items men- 
tioned under a, b and d. 

Sometimes the shipper pays 


F. J. Lisman & Co. 


Part I 





ferent types of containers or corrugated boxes to great 


advantage. Unless the railroads help to adopt the 
freight container for the benefit of the shippers, the 
trucks will do so and take additional traffic from the 
railroads. In the course of a few years, the freight 
container will be used for many purposes not now 
visualized even by the shippers themselves and will 
help to create traffic which does not now exist, such 
as the shipping of fruit and vegetables direct to com- 
munities too small to consume a full carload. 


Attributes of a Successful Solicitor 


The real transportation solicitor must have enough 
mental inquisitiveness and acquisitiveness to want to 
know what are the needs of each trade or shipper and 
study these needs sufficiently so he can really know 
the problems and give constructive advice about them. 

There is many a commodity which moves an un- 
necessarily long distance because possible producers or 
purchasers may not know of each other, although they 
may be located on the same railroad system. - Some 
companies have been very progressive along that line 
to assure themselves of a larger division of the rate, or 
more net revenue. Others have been quite negligent. 

Many shippers—particularly those shipping articles of 
food—have particular wants as to time of day or even 
the day of the week on which they want their goods 
shipped and delivered. Many consignees can be per- 
suaded to instruct the shippers to load the cars con- 
signed to them more heavily; that is, for example, to 
concentrate the goods into four cars intead of five. 
Occasionally the shipper gets the idea that his customer 
wants his goods shipped in minimum carload lots when 
that is not the case at all. As a matter of fact, given 
a certain tonnage, it is really more economical for the 

shipper and receiver to have the 





as much as double first class on 
the weight of cases which may 
aggregate 25 per cent of the 
weight of the contents. Cost 
of hauling to and from freight 
stations may be reduced in 
many ways: By the use of 
freight containers, better ar- 
rangement of freight platforms, 
closer cooperation with the truck- 
er and by store-door delivery. 
Very few people realize that 
approximately 8 per cent of the 
lumber cut of the United States 
is used for cases of all kinds— 
a large item, surely capable of 
great reduction. 
Many shippers could use dif- 


vice. 





Mr. Lisman Says— 


The real transportation solicitor 
must have enough mental inquisi- 
tiveness and acquisitiveness to want 
to know what are the needs of each 
shipper and study these needs suffi- 
ciently so he can really know the 
problems and give constructive ad- 


_ Too many railway men do not 
read their trade paper and, there- 
fore, are not thoroughly informed. 
Store door delivery is coming as 
certain as day follows night! 


goods concentrated into as few 
carloads as possible. 

Operating departments have 
been making every effort to in- 
crease carloadings, while the 
average order-taking solicitor 
somehow seems to think that 
the more carloads he gets the 
more valuable he is to the 
company which employs him. 

The difference between the 
various commodities is so great 
that the only rule which can be 
given on that subject is “study 
and analyze the shipper’s wants 
and try to save him money.” 
If any transportation salesman 
can do that, he can get and hold 
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the good will of his clients—the patrons of his railroad. 

Classes in geography would not be at all superfluous 
in many cases. It is doubtful whether the old-line 
cigar-distributing freight agent would be willing to 
attend a class or take a course in a correspondence 
school in geography or the needs of the manufacturer 
of candy or furniture; neverthless, just about that is 
what is needed. (Times have changed so much that 
cigars are not even popular with the younger gen- 
eration). 

The correspondence received also showed that too 
many railway men do not read their trade paper and, 
therefore, are not thoroughly informed in their own 
line. Not to keep up to date with what is doing in one’s 
own line of endeavor, is a serious reflection on anybody, 
anywhere. 

Railroads now employ a good many freight solicitors 
at comparatively low salaries—quite possibly half the 
number at double the salary might be more effective. 

A few letters have been received from traffic men 
_ who rather resented the idea that college men should 
take their places. The very tone of their letters indicated 
that they had not the faintest idea of what was really 
required or, to use the slang expression, “what time of 
day it was.” 

There were many letters and 
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There are comparatively few trucks which carry more 
than 10 tons because there are too many bridges which 
will not carry heavier loads than that. The average 
capacity of the trucks today is probably under four tons 
but inasmuch as the average load per truck is increasing, 
we might deal with an average capacity of seven tons. 

One train crew of five men can handle any number 
of cars but it takes one man per truck although, in 
England, it is quite common to have one tractor haul 
three or four trailers. This may, to some extent, become 
American practice if the public which uses the highways 
will permit it. 


Railroads Should Use Trucks 
Where They Can Produce Savings 


Counting the cost of fuel, the heavy cost of depre- 
ciation on trucks, wages, wear and tear on tires, etc., 
it is doubtful whether cost of a truck-mile, with an 
average carrying capacity of seven tons and an average 
load of probably under five tons, will ever be as low 
as a car-mile on the railroad with an average carrying 
capacity of 50 tons and an average load of 27 tons. In 
other words, under the most favorable conditions a truck 
ton-mile costs four times as much as a railroad ton-mile, 
including terminal expenses. Individual cases differ 

very much from general aver- 





conversations on the. great fy 
problem of the day—highway 
competition. The inroads of 
the motor truck on railroad: 
traffic seem more serious even 
than previously indicated. This 
is further proven by an inter- 
esting article in the Motor 
Transport Section of the Rail- 
way Age of September 27, by 
L. B. Young of the Pacific 
Electric Co. 

A western railroad officer 
writes: “This year, for ex- 
ample, many carloads of fruit 
were trucked from Colorado to 
Texas points and Kansas City. 
Trucks are now being built 


service. 


—the line haul. 


cars? 





Trucks, Trolleys, Taxation— 


Many a trucking company oper- 
ates both in local and long haul 
Inasmuch as it gets the 
trucking anyway, it has certain ad- 
vantages in persuading the shipper 
to give it—rather than the railroad 


Why should steam railroad cars 
weight twice as much as trolley 


Railroads pay 51% times as much 
for taxes and right of way as do 
highway operators. 


ages, but the fact remains that 
the truck is more economical 
for goods which require an 
extraordinary amount of cas- 
ing, such as radios, typewriters, 
etc., and for broken lots and 
for a short haul. The railroads 
which, wherever possible, 
should abandon their local 
freight trains, are in a better 
position to assure full loads to 
trucks than individual or local 
truck companies. Railroads can 
feed the trucks with the freight 
which comes over their lines 
from far away points and also 








which will carry better than a 
standard carload of some com- 
modities, such as radios, for example. These trucks 
are over 60 feet long and, of course, are a menace to 
other traffic on the highway. Some of the state com- 
missions are becoming alive to this situation, and asso- 
ciations of private automobile owners are making 
vigorous protest.” 

According to the Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
there are now nearly 3,400,000 trucks in use, or about 
900,000 more trucks than railway cars. 


Rail and Highway Competition Uneconomic 


In the final analysis the railroads should and will carry 
that which théy can handle most economically and the 
trucks will do likewise. If the two methods are co- 
ordinated to the utmost limit, this will result in the least 
expense to both the public and the carrier companies. 

Irrespective of terminal charges a railroad can carry 
an average of 50 tons in a car at an operating cost of 
25 cents per car mile, or one-half cent per ton-mile. 
The cost per car-mile depends upon a good many con- 
ditions such as grades, curves, physical condition of the 
property, distance between terminals, amount of empty 
car mileage, etc. The gross receipts per ton-mile on 
all railroads, excluding l.c.l. business, are today a shade 
less than nine mills which, on the average lading of 
about 27 tons is about 25 cents per car mile. 


with the traffic originating 
locally. 
In Great Britain where 


store-door delivery is the prac- 
tice the railroads own and operate horse and motor 
trucks in large quantities for local delivery and there 
is no reason why the same thing cannot be done in the 
United States. ‘The problem, however, is complicated 
by the fact that many merchandising firms operate their 
own trucks as do many individual truckmen who know 
nothing about depreciation or cost of operation. They 
operate trucks for themselves or on a contract basis 
and would not and could not be bound by any I.C.C. 
rules and regulations. Much of the loss of business 
of the railroads to the trucks is due to store-door 
delivery by the trucks. The railroads have been fight- 
ing shy of this but store-door delivery is coming as 
certain as day follows night! The longer the railroads 
defer it the more business they will lose and the more 
it will cost them to regain the business which they are 
losing. The problem is complex but no more so than 
the problem of the old-fashioned grain farmer against 
the modern farmer who sows and gathers his crop by 
machinery. Some of the railroad men seem to be in the 
position of the former coachman who did not want to 
learn how to drive an automobile or of the harness 
maker who found trade disappearing. 
It is much more economical to load a truck direct 
from a railway car than to unload a car onto the floor 
of a freight house and then lift the freight back into a 
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truck. Shippers in the City of New York have had a taste 
of the economy and convenience of store-door delivery, 
through the system of “constructive” freight stations, 
which may more correctly be called “imaginary” freight 
stations—since declared illegal by the I.C.C. They are 
now clamoring for it and are willing to pay a fair price 
for that service. Nothing prevents the accomplishment 
of this service except jealousies among the carriers. 

A thorough analysis of the reasons for the growth 
of truck traffic would show convenience and accuracy 
in loading to be possibly a larger factor than difference 
in rates. Many a trucking company operates trucks 
both in local and long haul service. Inasmuch as it gets 
the trucking anyway and is in constant personal contact 
with the shipper, it has certain advantages in persuading 
this shipper to give it the long haul. 

To unload freight from a truck operated by a railroad, 
into a local freight station instead of direct to the nearby 
merchant’s door, is equivalerit to forcing him unneces- 
sarily to spend money—and nobody loves to do that. 


Passenger Traffic Problem Relatively Simple 


The competition for passenger service is a good deal 
more simple. A bus mile costs from 25 cents to 50 
cents, depending on the size of 
the vehicle. These vehicles 
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such as New York-Philadelphia, the bus cannot and never 
will be able to compete in time or service on account of 
the delays in getting from the circumference to the center 
of the larger cities. On the other hand, the railroads. 
which can and do make excellent time between these 
centers are handicapped by the enormous cost of their 
terminals. Their train-mile earnings are very high but 
with the expense of handling cars in and out of ex- 
pensive terminals, the apparently huge profits shrivel 
considerably. 


Urban Terminal Costs Are High 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has just spent over 50 mil- 
lion dollars on its passenger terminal in Philadelphia. Fig- 
uring interest at 414 per cent and taxes at 2% per cent, 
this makes a charge, irrespective of operation, of about 
$10,000 a day for this one terminal alone. The total 
expense of the Pennsylvania’s entrance into New York 
City was about $120,000,000. Figuring interest and 
taxes on the same basis, makes about $8,400,000 or 
$23,000 a day. The average number of cars of the four 
roads using the Pennsylvania station daily, that is P.R.R., 
Long Island, Lehigh Valley and New Haven, is 5,400, 
making an average charge for interest and taxes of 
$4.25 per car to which should 
be added the cost of $3 per car 





carry from 20 to 40 passengers. 
A passenger car-mile, in a five- 
car train, costs just about 25 
cents, but a passenger car will 
seat from 60 people upwards. 
In mass transportation, there- 
fore, the railroad can produce 
transportation more cheaply 
than the bus; hence the prob- 
lem is one of getting mass con- 
sumers of transportation serv- 
ice. There is such mass travel 
between large centers such as 
between Cleveland-Detroit, De- 
troit-Chicago, Chica g’o-St. 
Louis, St. Louis-Kansas City, 
Los Angeles-San Francisco, etc. 
Low rates with quick service 
can probably get the bulk of 
this business. 

The Cincinnati & Lake Erie 


favor. 


tive. 
Discovers no 


afford to charge. 





Meddling, Pooling, Buses— 


An outrage that railways have to 
depress rates 20 per cent and short- 
haul themselves on traffic delivered 
to a government-owned competitor. 

Freight car pooling growing in 


It is governmental meddling, not 
regulation, which destroys initia- 


served by long distance bus lines; 
could not exist if railways estab- 
lished proper rates. 
make money in passenger service at 
rates much lower than buses can 


for operating expenses. A rail- 
road car has to run quite a 
way before it will cover this. 
$7.25 for terminal expenses at 
one end. 

The Chicago Union Passen- 
ger station cost about 60 mil- 
lions—the new Cleveland Ter- 
minal somewhat more. Ob- 
viously it takes a lot of passen- 
gers every day to pay interest 
and depreciation on this, plus: 
the upkeep and operation. With: 
all the most modern and scien- 
tific devices, the cost per car in 
and out of these new stations 
is somehow always greater than 
previously. 

We now hear much about 
trains—especially when oper- 


useful purpose 


Railroads can 








Railway, an electric line in 

Ohio, has during the last five years, by a careful study 
and adjustment of its rate structure and schedules, 
managed to increase its gross earnings about 20 per 
cent and its net earnings much more. This is in a 
territory where the steam lines have been losing traffic 
rapidly ! 

The remarkable growth of the Chicago North Shore 
& Milwaukee is undoubtedly largely due to its extra- 
ordinarily favorable territory but only after it received 
a very large share of the Chicago-Milwaukee business 
did the steam railroads substantially reduce their run- 
ning time. Progressive Insull management is apparently 
now successful in building up a large passenger traffic 
in the relatively thin territory of another trolley line— 
the Chicago, South Shore & South Bend R. R. 

One wonders whether it is really necessary that steam 
railroad cars traveling generally over a better roadbed 
should as a rule weight fully twice as much per seat as 
trolley cars! Have steam passenger car designers been 
inhibited from showing originality or anything deviating 
seriously from “set ways”? 

We have mass travel in the east between large cities 
such as between New York-Philadelphia, Philadelphia- 
Baltimore, New York-Boston, but on the shorter hauls, 


ated electrically—running at 
the rate of 80 or 100 miles per 
hour. This is, no doubt, easy enough; the real problem, 
like with airplanes, is how to stop fast enough and with- 
out accident when something goes wrong. 


Should Highway Operator’s Taxes 
Be 5%4 Times Present Rate? 


Owners of buses and trucks have much to say about 
the taxation of highway carriers. They are complaining 
bitterly about the high tax on gasoline, etc. It is esti- 
mated that they pay about 5 per cent of their gross. 
earnings in taxes which gives them a free right of way. 
The railroads pay out about 7 per cent of their gross 
earnings in taxes and have to spend about 14 per cent 
of their gross earnings for maintaining their right of 
way, irrespective of paying interest on the cost of it. 
To put it differently, the railroads pay out in taxes, 
maintenance and interest on right of way, about 2714 
per cent or about 5% times as much as the lines using 
the highways which were constructed—especially in 
rural communities—largely with taxes still being col- 
lected from the railroads. There is still many a county 
west of the Missouri river where the railroads pay one- 
half or more of all the taxes. 

It is interesting to note that the railways developed 
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the country and built up the towns, particularly west of 
the Alleghenies, and that most of the good highways 
directly parallel the railways for the purpose of accom- 
modating competing bus and truck, as well as pleasure, 


traffic. Few paved roads run at right angles to local 
railroad stations for the purpose of serving the outlying 
communities and developing additional taxable values 
and traffic. 

In thickly. settled communities people want to have 
an opportunity to travel frequently to the nearest larger. 
towii or city and there, bus service every one or two 
hours is desirable. People in small towns, in most 
cases, would prefer to take a bus to a medium sized 
town where they can get frequent service of through 
trains, rather than have to travel on a local train which 
probably would make no close connection with a fast 
train at the nearest large city. 


Buses Have an Important Place 
in Transportation Scheme 


The railroads have been slow in substituting motor 
cars which can be operated at 25 cents to 50 cents per 
train-mile, for local trains, but it is doubtful whether 
these motor cars are as welcome to the public as buses 
which stop in the middle of the town. The railroads 
should and, in time, will, co-ordinate bus and rail serv- 
ice on the basis of greatest economy to the public and 
at rates which will bring the maximum net revenue all 
around. But the sooner, the better. u! 

There is a public necessity for: = 

1. Frequent local bus service in thickly settled districts to 
accommodate people who wish to visit the nearby larger cen- 
ters. of population or to connect at such points with fast 
trains for cities further away. 

2. Occasional bus service—that is, twice to four times a day 
—in thinly settled districts where branch line railroad service 
or the stopping of main line through trains is not warranted 
by the volume of traffic. 

3. Bus service, commensurate with the average demand, to 
connect rural communities with nearby larger towns. 

4. Sightseeing buses for interesting and beautiful sections of 
the country. The Santa Fe has been a pioneer in this direc- 
tion through the Indian country of New Mexico. There are 
many opportunities elsewhere. 

There would appear to be no public convenience or 
necessity for long distance bus lines which could not 
exist if the railways endeavored by proper rates to hold 
and further develop long distance travel. Railroads, as 
previously pointed out, can make money in carrying, for 
a long distance, large numbers of people at rates which 
would bankrupt bus lines. 


Why Bar the Largest Taxpayer from 
Waterways Built at Public Expense? 


It might be of great advantage to some sections of the 
country if the railroads were again permitted to own 
ships. 
number of carriers to sell ships which operated on the 
Great Lakes. The traffic handled by these ships has 
been mostly lost to the waterways. Similarly, the rail- 
roads should not be the only ones to be deprived of the 
right to use the waterways provided by the government 
if the railroads should find them to be more economical. 
The government has authorized its fully owned federal 
barge line to make rates 20 per cent below the railroad 
rates, but it is certainly an outrage that the railroads are 
compelled to shrink their own rates 20 per cent on busi- 
ness delivered to the federal barge line when, at the same 
time, they are compelled to short haul themselves. 

While of late years it has been noticeable that a num- 
ber of large shippers have located their plants alongside 
of the waterways, it is not at all certain that the water- 
ways will ever be very heavy carriers. Waterways have 
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been and presumably will continue to be heavy tax eat- 
ers and at the same time will tend to shrink or circum- 
scribe railroad rates. It is very curious, anomalous and 
contradictory that Congress should ‘authorize a rate 
structure which is presumed to pay a fair return on 
the money invested in railroads and on the other hand 
should appropriate money mostly for the purpose of 
forcing down these presumably fair rates which, during 
the last ten years, have never approached the “fair 
return” which they are presumed to provide. 

Apropos of waterways competition, it is interesting to 
note that the American Warehousemen’s Association 
has brought a complaint before the I. C. C. against the 
federal barge line (fully owned by the United States 
government) on account of its free storage practices. 
It appears it gave as much as 6 months’ free storage on 
sugar in order to control its transportation; also that 
the barge line, in many cases, absorbs the switching 
charges of the connecting railroads. The warehouse- 
men complain that, in effect, the government competes 
with them by storing goods gratis in tax exempt ware- 
houses built by the taxpayers’ money. 

It is interesting to note that the up-river movement 
of the barge line has dropped off considerably due to the 
fact that the railroads can handle to the greater satis- 
faction of the former principal shipper, the Aluminum 
Company, the bauxite from the steamers at New Or- 
leans to the manufacturing plants near St. Louis. How- 
ever, perhaps even the barge line officers are realizing 
the truth in the saying of the old steamship captain that 
“the best freight to haul against the current is no freight 
at all.” 


Should Freight Cars Be Pooled? 


Correspondence seems to indicate that the minds of 
many railroad men are again tending toward economy 
which may be brought about by the pooling of freight 
equipment. One correspondent who is evidently quite 
familiar with this subject writes most interestingly on 
several phases of equipment, as follows: 


. .. Cars of the same initial and class pass each other in 
substantial numbers enroute to the junction point via which 
each individual car has its own record rights. Some may say 
this number is not great, but I am satisfied that if the entire 
cost, including road haul, terminal switchings and value of 
idle equipment involved were assembled, it would reveal an 
astonishing exhibit. 

... If a car service officer of any stated road can keep his 
car balance on the proper side of the ledger he is regarded as 
doing good work; hence there is a constant “football perform- 
ance” in the manoeuvering of empty equipment between con- 
necting lines in which I fear at times the cost of road per- 
formance and terminal shifting is not considered and which 
in effect, is a solid loss. In addition each road has a very 
large force engaged in actual per diem accounting. 

This correspondent further writes: 

Associated with the problem of pooling is another point of 
interest which probably escaped general discussion,—the mat- 


_ter of simplifying car markings, in that there is now a variety 


of upward of 500 railroad reporting marks and a variety of 
over 1700 in cars of private ownership. Added to this variety 
are the individual units of 214 millions of railroad-owned 
freight cars; and, as it is but human to err, it is not difficult 
for even the inexperienced to appreciate what a volume of 
errors is thrown upon the car accounting departments of all 
roads of the country each day in the effort to maintain an 
individual account for each car. 

Conductors are not always retained for their clerical abil- 
ity but rather for the proper handling of their trains; and 
even though every conductor and agent at junction points 
made but one error per hundred cars handled, all of which 
mist be straightened out and the record perfected, some idea 
can be had of the great volume of over and short records 
which must be dealt with daily and the consequent clerical 
expense. If we can hold down the errors to about two per- 
cent, we feel that we are doing well. 


The merits of car pooling seems to be proven by the 
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success of the Pullman Company and the refrigerator 
and tank car lines which, in effect, are but car pools. 


Government Meddling, Not 
Regulation, the Problem 


A prominent railroad officer and welcome critic 
writes: “I am sorry you did not mention the real trouble 
with the railroads—meddling (not regulation) by gov- 
ernment, with the effect of destroying initiative.” He 
further writes on the subject of rate manipulation: 


Just as the prohibition law has caused many otherwise law 
abiding men to resort to degrading practices, so the inhibi- 
tions during recent years upon railroad development of the 
kinds of wholesome commercial initiative which are practised 
in every other American industry have caused some railroad 
traffic officers to resort to unsound competitive practices 
which are not at the moment specifically prohibited. 

My point is further illustrated by your observation that 
American railroad men have shown operating efficiency while 
the traffic officers have become wasters. The traffic officers 
are the same kind of men as the operating officers, and quite 
as capable of efficiency; the difference in their results is due 
to the fact.that the operating officers have not felt the same 
pinch of restraining interference by government, they can 
still “swing a cat”. 

It seems to me to be as dangerous to-condemn a whole in- 
dustry as it is to condemn a whole people. Those who charge 
that the same traffic officers who have historically played so 
large a part in the development of the present industrial and 
commercial primacy of the United States are today Merov- 
ingians, should, I maintain, look for the cause and consider 
how much they have themselves contributed to that decad- 
ence. 


Regulatory Bodies Should Adopt 
Attitude of Commerce Department 

You sapiently remark that “regulation has come to stay.” 
I do not suppose there is a responsible railroad manager left who 
would seek to abolish “regulation” any more than the na- 
tional bankers do, but there is a great difference between 
“regulation” and meddling with details. 

A wholesome contrast to the plight of the railroads in re- 
lation to government is the part the Department of Com- 
merce takes today in promoting markets for American manu- 
facturers. 


[The second and concluding part of this article will 
appear in next week’s Railway Age. In it Mr. Lisman 
considers, among other things, the manufacture of rail- 
way supplies by the railways themselves, what Wall 
Street can and should do to aid the railroads, the alarm- 
ing decline in railway credit and questionable devices 
used to hold or develop traffic. The future of the coal 
trade is thoroughly discussed (and a viewpoint rather 
more hopeful than one often reads nowadays is dis- 
closed). The article ends with eight questions which 
constitute both a program for and a challenge to the 
railroad industry. Mr. Lisman, as we believe those 
who have read this article thus far will agree, has again 
with his penetrating observation and outspoken frank- 
ness gone down constructively into the very funda- 
mentals of the present serious railway -problem. Both 
Mr. Lisman and the Railway Age will welcome com- 
ments and criticisms. The ‘subject merits the fullest 
discussion—con as well as pro.—Ev1rTor. ] 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS of the Pennsylvania will give a series 
of health talks throughout the winter for employees of the rail- 
road and their families. The talks will be given without charge 


to promote a wider knowledge of the proper care of the human 
body. 


Tue CANADIAN NATIONAL is painting all self-propelled cars 
with red and yellow colors as a further step in the company’s 
campaign to reduce grade crossing accidents, realizing that 
the human eye can detect red and yellow at greater distances 
than other colors. 
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Southern Pacific-Cotton 
Belt Hearing at Dallas 


FFILIATION of the St. Louis Southwestern 
with the Southern Pacific is necessary if the 
former road is to be preserved as an efficient 
transportation machine, Daniel Upthegrove, president of 
the Cotton Belt, told Thomas F. Sullivan, examiner for 


. the Interstate Commerce Commission, at a hearing on 


the consolidation of the two roads at Dallas, Tex. The 
hearing, which had been in progress since October 20, ad- 
journed on October 25 to a time and place to be fixed by 
the commission. The final days of the hearing were 
marked by considerable testimony in opposition to the 
application of the Southern Pacific to acquire the Cotton 
Belt. Just before adjournment Examiner Sullivan an- 
nounced that the adjourned hearing will be confined to 
the taking of testimony of witnesses of the Texas & 
Pacific, the Missouri Pacific and the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, interveners who have taken an active part in oppo- 
sition to the granting of the application by the commis- 
sion. The Missouri-Kansas-Texas entered a conditional 
protest to the merger of the two railroads just before 
the close of the hearing. 

Mr. Upthegrove said that the controlling considerations. 
actuating the desire of the Cotton Belt to be acquired by 
the Southern Pacific were the necessity of preserving the 
present traffic relationship between the two railroads, and 
the necessity for affiliation with a strong and larger sys- 
tem. Since 1923, maintenance of that relationship has 
been the major policy of the Cotton Belt, and the traf- 
fic interchange has grown to such a position of importance 
for the Southern Pacific that it now requires measures 
to eliminate any possibility of its disruption by acquisi- 
tion of the Cotton Belt by adverse interests, he said. 

The proposed Southern Pacific-Cotton Belt affiliation 
is one which has: been gradually brought about through 
a growth in mutual interdependence between the two sys- 
tems and the territories served by them, he said, adding 
that the Cotton Belt is admirably located for “bridge” 
traffic, but not well situated for local traffic. Mr. Upthe- 
grove stated that if conditions which were prevalent prior 
to the World War, when the carriers serving Central and 
Southern Texas and Louisiana were confined solely to 
those states and were free to interchange business with 
the Cotton Belt, still existed, there would be no need for 
that road to seek affiliation with any other road. He de- 
clared that there is no other trunk line in that section 
which is not a Cotton Belt competitor for business mov- 
ing through the upper Mississippi river gateways. 

There are two carriers in the Southwest which can 
feed the Cotton Belt traffic, Mr. Upthegrove said, which 
in the order of the importance of their feeder value are 
the Southern Pacific and the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific. He pictured the proposed affiliatio. .f the Fris- 
co with the Rock Island as meaning the eventual diver- 
sion of the bulk of the Cotton Belt interchange with the 
Rock Island to the Frisco. He pointed out that the traf- 
fic which the Cotton Belt could deliver to the Illinois 
Central at Shreveport, La., would largely be the same 
traffic which the Southern Pacific delivers to the Cotton 
Belt. The only substantial traffic that the Illinois Central 
could deliver to the Cotton Belt would be that from east- 
ern points to Texas, on which the Illinois Central would 
deprive itself of its long haul to Shreveport, if the Cot- 
ton Belt were made a part of that system, Mr. Upthe- 
grove said. Unless the Southern Pacific relationships 
were maintained he felt that the Cotton Belt would be 

(Continued on page 932) 








The T. & P. Main ‘Line in the Brazos Valley 


Improved Facilities 


Texas & Pacific’s complete rehabilitation results 
in operating efficiency 





Produce Savings 


Part III 


Pacific, described in Parts I and II of this 

article, taken in conjunction with the improved 
operating methods made possible by the new facilities, 
has been followed by a distinct improvement in operat- 
ing results. The better track, signals and motive power 
have resulted in the scheduling of much faster and 
heavier freight trains, while the improved terminal 
facilities have insured against delays at terminals. 

Cars per train averaged 37.1 in 1923, when the pro- 
gram was begun, and 47.1 in 1929; gross tons per 
train averaged 1,325 in 1923, and 1,751 in 1929. The 
average speed increased from 11.1 miles per hour in 1923 
and 13.7 in 1929, and this, taken in conjunction with an 
increase in net tons per train from 536 to 652, pro- 
duced an increase in net ton miles per train hour from 
5,980 in 1923, to 8,898 in 1929. During the same 
period, the average gross ton miles per train hour 
were increased from 14,809 to 23,772. The details of 
these results are shown in Table 1. 

The improvement in the efficiency of the manpower 
employed, brought about by the improved methods, 
is equally enlightening. For each man-hour employed 
in 1929, 378.9 gross ton miles were produced, compared 
with 322.8 in 1927, an increase of 17.4 per cent. Com- 
pared with 1920, when 163.5 gross ton miles were 
handled per man-hour, the increase was 131.7 per cent. 


"Pas step in the rehabilitation of the Texas & 
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Reducing the improvements to the basis of a certain 
specific traffic also shows interesting results. A con- 
siderable portion of the revenue is derived from the 
haul on perishables from the Pacific Coast, via El Paso 
to Texarkana and other eastern junctions. In 1925, 
the miles per car per day, loaded and empty, on re- 
frigerator cars, were 141.2. By 1928, this was increased 
to 173.4 miles per day, and, for the year 1929, the 
181.7 miles per car per day. 


New Divisional Line-Up 


The new facilities brought about changed operating 
methods. This change was gradual, and kept pace with 
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the completed work. One of the important changes 
was the consolidation of supervision under three divi- 
sion superintendents instead of four previously em- 
ployed. This change took place on June 16, 1929, and 
the former and present line-ups of the divisions are 
as follows: 


Former Present 

Division Mileage Mileage 
EE SS EES te ET Pe 766 730 
ls “COU. 2¢ns earontemald a ee 396 610 
OPE Pe ee ke Pete ere ere 315 Mas 
ED OR TO ee en ee ene 476 613 


It will be observed that the present line-up provides 
for a far more equitable distribution of mileage than 
was formerly the case. Moreover, it is a more natural 
division of responsibility, the limits of the divisions 
coinciding closely with the natural topographical divi- 
sions of the country traversed. It places under one 
superintendent all of the territory where similar operat- 
ing conditions prevail. Each of the three divisions 
differs widely in physical characteristics and natural 
resources. The Rio Grande division traverses the high, 
dry table-land of West Texas, the Fort Worth division 
the fertile agricultural and industrial sections of Cen- 
tral and East Texas, and the Louisiana division the 
semi-tropical, swampy lands of the Red and Mississippi 
river valleys. The contrast between the three divisions 
from practically every viewpoirit is €xtreine, yet, under 
the present line-up, each superintendent has a division 
that presents similar problems throughout its entire 
length. 

Each superintendent has on his staff a sufficient 
number of trainmasters and assistant trainmasters to 
assist in handling the operating details and in addition, 
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dry beds into raging torrents in a few hours, and, in 
not infrequent cases, in a few minutes. These tor- 
rents play havoc with the embankments if uncon- 
trolled, and, to eliminate the danger of wash-outs, 
wing-dikes are constructed in all places where water 
trouble has been experienced, or is likely to be experi- 
enced. There are relatively few railroads in West 
Texas, and practically no possibilities for detours, and 
the expenditure for flood protection is amply justified 
by eliminating the probable periodical severing of the 
main line. 

The Louisiana division follows the Red river for a 
considerable distance, and this stream requires con- 
stant watchfulness, since its rate of rise and fall is 
rapid, and it is prone to change its course. In addition 
to the normal protection, it was necessary for the 
T. & P. engineers to change the course of the river in 
one or two places where it threatened to undermine 
the tracks. At another point, where the same situa- 
tion existed, and the course of the river could not be 
changed, a new main line of approximately two miles 
was built and will be placed in service in the near 
future as the river has almost reached the present line. 


Oil Operations 


About .10 or 12 years ago, when the oil fields in the 
vicinity of Ranger, Texas, were at the height of pro- 
duction, and the resulting traffic was at its peak, the 
Texas & Pacific encountered considerable difficulty in 
meeting the situation. The present boom oil field, 
which brought on a similar rush of traffic, and has con- 
tinued unabated since December, 1927, shows an inter- 
esting difference, in that no sidings have been blocked 








Table 1. T. & P. Freight Train Operation 


(Excluding mixed and special trains) 


1929 


I NE Se oo pH K6a whee PORE Doe e Hes CHE SREESS ROR wORs 
Gross tons per train 
NS a ay i oad oth eneh ae eee esa Kees APOC KEROa KE 
PEO PTET E EER OT TER TOTO Tee 
Average gross ton-miles per train-hour 
Average net ton-miles per train-hour 


1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 
J 46.9 47.0 45.4 40.9 38.0 37.4 
5 1,751.5 1,697.8 1,625.0 1,455.7 1,359.4 1,325.5 
5 678.5 623.9 602.3 556.7 540.9 536.6 
7 12.7 13.3 13.4 12.6 12.3 11.1 
9-  22,250.9  22,557.6 —-21,680.7 +—-:18,304.9 — 16,660.9 —14,809.3 
9 8,619.3 8,288.9 8,041.3 7,000.7 6,628.8 5,980.5 








an officer bearing the title of master of transportation, 
who looks after transportation details. Thus, the 
superintendent is free to devote more time to the larger 
necessities of his job, and still supervise closely the 
operating and transportation details. 


A Study in Contrasts 


The contrasting problems encountered are well illus- 
trated in the operation of water cars. On the Rio 
Grande division, where the grades are heavy, water 
cars are not hauled as a rule, except on locals where 
tonnage is not a factor, where water cars are provided, 
because of the scarcity of water in that section. On 
the Louisiana division, water cars are hauled regularly 
although there is plenty of water available, because 
with the low-grade line, the elimination of train stops 
is of much more importance than the additional ton- 
nage involved. 

It is an interesting fact that, although the Louisiana 
division operates through a section having one of the 
greatest average annual precipitations in the country, 
and the Rio Grande division through a section with 
one of the lowest, flood protection is necessary on both 
divisions. In the West, on the rare occasions when 
it does rain, the baked land absorbs little of the water, 
which runs off into washes and coulees, changing their 


and it has not been necessary to issue any embargoes. 

The present field extends between Pyote, Tex., and 
Monahans, about 375 miles west of Fort Worth. The 
extent of the traffic to and from this section is indicat- 
ed by the fact that both at Pyote, where freight reve- 
1iues averaged $3,000 a month in 1927, and at Wickett, 
a new station, the revenues averaged about a million 
dollars each per month during 1928. 

Practically all of the oil-field business comes in from 
the east or is destined to eastern points. The nearest 
terminal to the east is at Big Spring, Texas, about 90 
miles from the field, and turn-around runs are oper- 
ated from this terminal to an assembly yard that has 
been established in the field. This yard consists of 
three tracks, with lap sidings and a wye, having a total 
capacity of 200 cars. “Dodger” crews render 24-hr. 
service in the field, distributing empties and spotting 
and pulling loads. From Wickett, these crews handle 
trains of 90 cars, with a caboose following the 45th 
car. At Monahans, the trains are divided in two, 
because of adverse grades beyond. To facilitate oper- 
ations, passing tracks between Pecos and Big Spring, 
134 miles, which were formerly spaced 10 miles apart, 
are now 5 miles apart. 

For about 20 miles east from the field, 
grades are encountered, but, from Douro 


adverse 
to Big 
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‘Spring, 70 miles, the railroad is on a descending grade. 
‘To take advantage of this, trains are hauled to Douro 
in 50 car lots, and consolidated, so that 150-car trains 
are operated on the down grade. A similar operation 
is maintained westbound into the field, when neces- 
sary. Passenger’ train service affords little interfer- 
ence, and the 150-car trains are kept on the main-line 
throughout their run, to avoid the necessity of sawing 
by at passing tracks. From Big Spring, the trains of 
oil are sent eastward with 50 cars of oil on each, to 
comply with the 50-car blocks used in the oil industry, 
and the trains are brought to tonnage by miscellaneous 
loads added at Big Spring. 

The immediate supervision of the 40-mile loading 
and receiving territory is in the hands of a day and a 
night general yardmaster. Hard roads parallel the 
line, and these men are provided with automobiles so 
that they are able to cover the entire territory several 
times a day, if necessary. The supervisory force is 
supplemented by yardmasters at the local points. 

A new oil field, which promises to equal the other 
fields in the amount of traffic handled, is under way 
at Grand Saline, Tex., 68 miles east of Dallas, on the 
busiest section of the main line. Because of the 
change in the former Denton branch to a secondary 
main line, it is possible to divert many of the through 
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Worth, for solid set-out cars. Where this is not pos- 
sible, one set-out car serves two or three stations, the 
overflow being handled by morning locals. 

A similar train is operated nightly from New Or- 
leans to Alexandria, which sets out cars for main line 
cities and for distribution on the Louisiana branches 
as well. The cars for destinations on the branches are 
handled by night locals, after being set out by the 
merchandise trains at the junction points. In this 
manner, overnight service from New Orleans is pro- 
vided to the main line stations and branch line stations 
as well. By this means, much of the traffic formerly 
moving by other agencies of transportation, has been 
won back to the railroad, and the fast night merchan- 
dise trains have proven themselves to be real money- 
makers. 

All of the Louisiana branches, with the exception 
of the Ferriday branch, have mixed train service. A 
local passenger train is operated between Ferriday and 
New Orleans, where a double purpose is served, since 
this train handles much of the main line local express 
and mail traffic between Addis and New Orleans, after 
serving the branch from Ferriday to Addis. 


Results of Improvements in Power 
More efficient operating methods, and a material 


One of the New Switching Locomotives in Service at Baird, Texas 


trains over the Denton line, thus avoiding congestion 
and delays to through freight, in the vicinity of Grand 
Saline. 


Merchandise Trains 


In common with most other roads, the T. & P. has 
been experiencing keen competition from motor truck 
lines. In order to meet this situation, night merchan- 
dise trains are operated on fast schedules from the 
jobbing centers. One of these trains is operated 
nightly from Dallas and Fort Worth, leaving those 
points shortly after the freight houses close, and arriv- 
ing at Big Spring, 268 miles west, 15 hours later. This 
train is made up of cars of merchandise, which are set 
out all along the line, to be ready for early morning 
delivery, the last cars being spotted at Big Spring not 
later than 10:30 a. m. Practically all of the inter- 
mediate towns serve as distributing points for a wide 
adjacent territory. It is possible, therefore, in many 
cases, to accumulate tonnage in Dallas and Fort 





decrease in fuel cost, have been made possible by the 
improvements in motive power. A system of long 
engine runs was installed that takes into consideration 
the increased capacity of the locomotives, as well as 
the revised terminal situation. The longest passenger 
run prior to 1925 was 348 miles, between El Paso and 
Big Spring, as compared with the present run of 615 
miles, between El Paso and Fort Worth. The longest 
freight run was 207 miles, between Gouldsboro, La., 
and. Boyce, as compared with the present run of 315 
miles between Gouldsboro and Shreveport. Wherever 
it could be done efficiently, the main line runs have 
been extended, with resulting economies, as shown in 
Table 2. 

By the use of modern power and by intelligent 
supervision, fuel costs have been materially reduced. 
During 1929, an average of 121.4 lb. of coal (or the 
equivalent in oil) was consumed per 1,000 gross ton- 
tiles, freight and passenger, as compared with 132.1 
Ib. in 1927, a saving of 61,318 tons of coal. Com- 
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pared with 1917, when 257.2 lb. were consumed, the 
saving represented 778,229 tons of coal. 

During 1929 an average of 110 lb. of coai in freight 
service and 175 lb. in passenger service were consumed 
per 1,000 gross ton-miles. This represents an im- 
provement over 1928, and a‘still more marked im- 





Table 2. Change in Engine Runs 

Present Freight Service Former 
Gouldsboro-Shreveport ... 315 mi. Gouldsboro-Boyce ........ 207 mi. 

Boyce-Marshall .......... 142 

Shreveport-Fort Wurth ... 223 Marshall-Fort Worth ..... 182 

Fort Worth-Big Spring .. 267 Fort Worth-Baird ........ 140 

; Baird-Big Spring ........ 127 

Big Spring-El Paso ...... 347 Big Spring-Toyah ....... 153 

ROPE BU cvcccvacees 194 

Texarkana-Longview Jct . 90 

Texarkana-Fort Worth ... 253 Longview Jct-Fort Worth. 159 

Passenger Service 
Fort Worth-El Paso ..... 615 Fort Worth-Big Spring ... 267 
Big Spring-El Paso ...... 348 





provement over the similar period in 1925, for exam- 
ple, when 143 Ib. were consumed in freight service, 
_and 206 Ib. in passenger service. 

The results obtained from this activity speak for 
themselves. In 1920, the transportation ratio was 
43.88, as compared with 30.95 in 1929, and the operat- 
ing ratio was reduced from 89.52 to 69.70 during the 
same period. Meanwhile, the net income increased 
from $2,390,832 in 1920, to $6,130,074 in 1929. 


Power Rail-Car Flange Oiling 


*XCESSIVE wear on the flanges of power rail- 
car wheels, as well as those of electric loco- 
motives, is said to be eliminated by application 

of a new design of oscillating control applied in con- 
nection with the locomotive flange oiler, made by the 
Hoofer Manufacturing Comp2ny, 4710 ‘Armitage ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

This flange oiler, of the pneumatic type, uses relative- 
ly inexpensive low-grade oil which is applied by means 
of oil shoes, each of which has an oil passage lead- 
ing directly to the point on the flange where lubrication 
is most needed. Asphaltum road oil No. 3 is recom- 
mended for winter and No. 4 for summer, this oil 
being of a heavy consistency which causes it to ad- 
here to the flanges and not congeal in cold weather. 

The Hoofer equipment for oiling the flanges of power 
rail-cars, or similar electric-driven equipment, is shown 
in the illustration. In the cutaway section, at the 
upper right corner of the illustration, is shown the 
pressure-control valve, through which air passes from 
the main reservoir of the air-brake system to the Hoof- 
er flange oiling equipment. The flange oiler itself is 
suspended from suitable brackets, rigidly bolted to 
the underframe of the car, flexible oil pipes leading to 
the oil shoes on the truck wheels. The oscillating con- 
trol unit consists of a special valve actuated by a rod 
and bracket connection to the truck. The bracket con- 
nection to the truck frame, in central alinement with 
the bolster and center casting, is shown by the arrow 
at the right, and the swivel head, by means of which 
the quantity of oil delivered is adjusted to feed about 
one-half pint for each wheel per hundred miles, is 
indicated at the left arrow. 

In operation, air pressure from the main reservoir, 
which may vary from 80 to 130 lb., is. reduced at the 
pressure control valve to about 5 Ib. in excess of the 
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Hoofer Flange Oiler and Oscillating Control Unit 
as Applied to a Power Rail Car 


normal brake-pipe pressure. The design of the os- 
cillating control unit is such that each time an oscilla- 
ting movement takes place between the truck and the 
body of the vehicle, the control valve is opened, per- 
mitting a certain amount of air to pass to the flange 
oiler proper,. operating the discharge pistons and carry- 
ing a certain amount of oil to the flanges. The flange 
oiler, or lubricator, is equipped with four of these dis- 
charge pistons so that oil can be supplied to the oil 
shoes and flanges on both the front and back wheels 
for operation in either direction operation, if desired. 

The adjustment of the swivel, or control head, at the 
left arrow, is made to suit the curvature of the track 
and regulate the frequency at which the lubricator 
will operate. The amount of oil discharged may also 
be regulated by feed nipples of greater or lesser cap- 
acity. A strainer, suitably located in the feed line to 
the operating valve, prevents scale and other foreign 
matter from interfering with its operation. The de- 
sign of the lubricator, itself, also provides a mechanical 
means for clearing the restricted passages in the dis- 
charge piston and thus promotes reliability of opera- 
tion. The oil shoe riggings are furnished with right 
and left shoes, which may be installed in either a de- 
clined or an inclined position, whichever is more con- 
venient. The fact that the air current used in this 
flange oiler-has been somewhat warmed during com- 
pression, and then passes with the oil through the 
oil lines and the oil shoes, contributes to the success- 
ful operation of the oiler in winter months. 


* * * 
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Why Fund the Railroad Pension Plan? 


Pensioners and pension payments promise to grow 


steadily, reaching a peak in about 50 years 


By Murray W. Latimer 


Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc.* 


recent years just why so much discussion has 
been raised concerning the necessity for making 
some financial provision for the pension plans now in 
effect on the large majority of American and Canadian 
railroads. Looking at the figures for pension payments 
in recent years and noting that in 1925, for example, 
the total amount of pension payments as recorded un- 
der Interstate Commerce Commission account 457 
amounted to only 0.7 per cent of the payroll and in 
1927 to about 0.8 per cent of the payroll (leaving out 
certain items in account 457 which were not pension 
payments), there must have been some question as to 
what all the fuss was about. This wonder probably 
increased when the pension payments. were related to 
operating revenues and the fact noted that the com- 
plete omission of account 457 would have reduced the 
ratio of expenses to total revenue from 73.0 to 72.6 
per cent, or relatively by less than 0.6 per cent. 
The question, however, is now by no means as simple 


RR reste men must have been wondering in 


as would appear at first sight. If one were to go. 


further and note that the ratio of pension cost to pay- 
roll in 1908 was 0.21 per cent as compared with a 
figure four times higher 20 years later, the picture 
would be considerably different; and if it were noted 
further that the ratio of pension payments to net in- 
come had increased at an even greater percentage, a 
still further investigation would be warranted. This 
article will attempt to give some idea as to the past 
rate of growth in the number of railroad pensioners 
and the amount of payments to them, inquire into the 
causes of this growth, and, secondly, attempt to deter- 
mine whether or not the causes which have operated 
in the past are likely to continue to operate, and if so, 
for how long, and, third, show why current funding 
cuts down the charges which must be made to operating 
expenses on account of pension payments. 


Rate of Growth of Pension Payments 


In the course of an investigation made by Industrial ~ 


Relations Counselors, Inc., on the subject of industrial 


pensions, data were obtained from a number of rail- © 


roads on the amount of pensions and pension payments. 
The pension payments in most cases were identical 
with account 457, although in certain instances other 
charges, mostly of an incidental character, had been put 
into the account. In the analysis which was made 
of the actual growth of payments all such extra charges 
were eliminated. By a mathematical formula the 
average rate of growth of the number of pensioners 
and the amount of pension payments was calculated for 
35 railroad systems. The periods, of course, differ— 
ranging from 4 to 42 years. In general the rate of 
growth tended to decrease the longer the pension sys- 
tem was in operation, though this was not strictly true 





1 This article is a summary of material collected by Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc., in the course of an investigation of industrial pension 
systems which is soon to be published in book form. 
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as between individual railroads. The data indicated 
that the rates of increase for number of pensioners 
ranged from an average of 6.3 per cent per annum 
in one case in which the pension plan had operated 
for 20 years, to 42.1 per cent per annum in a case in 
which the plan had operated for only 11 years. The 
average rate of growth in the number of pensioners 
on all railroads (with formal pension plans) in the period 
1900 to 1927 was 11.9 per cent per annum. 

The growth in the amount of pension payments was 
considerably greater, the range being from an average 
of 9 per cent per annum to 63.2 per cent per annum; 
for all railroads with formal plans for the 28-year period 
the average rate of iricrease was 15.3 per cent per annum, 
The tremendous rapidity at which pension payments have 
been growing can ‘be appreciated when it is realized 
that this last percentage rate means that payments have 
been doubling every five years. It ought to be remem- 
bered, too, that even at the rate of 6 per cent the amount 
of payments will double-in about 11 years. That this 
lower rate is by no means out of the question for the 
future can be seen when it is noted that in the case of 
the pension plan which operated for 42 years the 
average rate of increase in pension payments was more 
than 9 per cent per annum. 


Factors Which Cause Increase 


What have been the factors which caused this rate 
of increase? There are several of them. First of all, 
there has been the rapid rise in the level of wages in 
the period in which pension plans have been operating. 
Next, there is the great growth in the volume of em- 
ployment on railroads. In the third place, the longevity 
of the pensioners themselves after being put on the 
pension roll has played a part in the increase. There 
has also been probably a decreasing rate of labor turn- 
over. Finally, the number of retirements for disability 
has increased more rapidly than those for superannua- 
tion. 

It is practically impossible to isolate the influence of 
each of these factors separately in order to ascertain 
precisely the effect of each on the growth of pension 
payments. The factor of increased employment has 
unquestionably been a most important one. The num- 
ber of railroad employees has roughtly increased two- 
and-one-half times since 1890, though there has been a 
decline since 1920. Even with the same proportion of 
each year’s additions to the payroll surviving in em- 
ployment to become ultimately eligible for pension, 
this factor alone would produce a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of pensioners. Judging by the 
present situation on the railroads it is not likely that 
the succeeding generation will witness the rapid increase 
of railroad employment which the last generation did. 
Nevertheless, the effect of increased employment of 
the last generation is by no means completed as yet. 
The typical railway pension plan requires that the em- 
ployee serve at least 20 to 25 years before becoming 
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eligible for pension. This requirement, however, is 
rather below the average period of service actually 
spent on the railroads by employees who are granted a 
pension, this latter average being from 35 to 37 years 
if the data on several large railroads can be relied upon 
to represent the situation on all railroads. 

So far as it has been possible to ascertain from the 
employment policies of railroads, it appears that the pre- 
vailing practice in recent years in laying off or 
allowing turnover to take its course has been such as 
to keep in service as far as possible, other things be- 
ing equal, the older and longer service men. The de- 
cline in employment, therefore, will probably not affect 
greatly the number of persons who become eligible for 
pension in the 30 or 35 years succeeding 1920. On the 
whole, it seems not unlikely that, assuming the ordinary 
rate of withdrawal to remain unchanged, the peak of 
retirements on railroad pension plans will not be reached 
prior to 1950 or 1955. 

It is ordinarily assumed that the rate of labor turn- 
over in general has declined since 1920. This is cer- 
tainly true in manufacturing industries where a con- 
siderable body of data have been collected. While no 
similar data exist for the railroads, it apparently is the 
opinion generaily that this experience will hold good 
for them also. If this be true, it is probably not too 
much to say that the decline in employment has been 
offset by a greater stability of the labor force, so that 
the estimated date of the peak in’ number of newly 
retired pensions is not so wild a guess as might at 
first sight appear. 


Average Duration of Life 
Aside from the normal turnover of the labor force, 


the mortality rates of workers appear unquestionably © 


to have declined. It is well known that the average 
duration of life has increased to a considerable degree 
in the past 30 to 40 years. A considerable part of this 
increase, in so far as the general population is con- 
cerned, has been caused by a decline in the infant 
mortality rate. Among industrial workers there has 
been an increase in the average duration of life, whether 
measured from birth or from later ages. 

In 1911-1912, for example, the average duration of 
life after 20 years for white males in the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company industrial department was 
36.87 years. The industrial department of this insur- 
ance company probably represents experience of wage- 
earners more accurately than any other data in exist- 
ence. In the period 1909 to 1911, roughly correspond- 
ing to the period above mentioned, the average duration 
of life for white males from age 20 in the original 


registration states of the United States, representing - 


the experience of the general population, was 42.71 
years. The average length of life after 20 for wage- 
earners was only about 86 per cent of that for the 
general population. In 1926, however, the expectancy 
of life for white male wage-earners aged 20 had in- 
creased over 15 per cent to 42.49 years, while the 
expectancy for the same age and race in the general 
population had increased only 3% per cent to 44.22 
years. In the latter year, therefore, the duration of life 
for wage-earners was 96 per cent of that for the general 
population. 

Similar increases appeared also for higher ages. At 
50, for example, the expectancy of life for wage-earners 
increased 12 per cent during the 15-year period, whereas 
there was no change at all for white males in the 
general population. The increase in the expectancy of 
wage-earners apparently is still gaining on the expect- 
ancy of the general population, so that industrial com- 
panies may expect to have a larger number of pensioners 
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from the operation of this factor. Although the way 
pension plans are drawn up at present makes mortality 
prior to retirement a factor of less importance than 
certain others, it is one, nevertheless, which must be 
taken into account. 


Disability Retirements 


The problem of disability retirements on railroads 
has apparently been one of rather considerable import- 
ance. Fourteen railroads were able to furnish Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc., with data both for service 
and for disability pensions. In eight of these cases 
the disability retirements had outnumbered the service 


_ requirements, and in only one case was the percentage 


of disability to total retirements less than 25. Moreover, 
in 10 of the 14 companies the rate of increase of dis- 
ability pensioners had been more rapid than the rate of 
increase for service pensioners. There are several pos- 
sible explanations of this. The rates of disability may 
have been increasing; perhaps the age at which railroad 
employees become no longer useful to the service has 
been declining. In some cases retirement practice may 
have. come to be more liberal. These factors, par- 
ticularly the first two, are quite closely related, and with 
the increasing mechanization of industry, changes in 
methods both in the shops and in various operations 
of railroad service, it is reasonable to suppose that their 
operation will continue for some time at least. 


Longevity of Pensioners 


Even though the number of persons newly retired 
each year shows no increase but remains at a practically 
constant figure the pension roll will continue to grow 
for many years. This is because the persons placed 
on the pension roll continue to live on the average for 
a considerable number of years, and because if equal 
numbers are pensioned every year and mortality remains 
constant after retirement, the number of pensioners will 
grow until the last survivor of the first group of 
pensioners is dead. This means that according to pres- 
ent data on longevity of pensioners, if the same number 
of pensioners be retired at the same age each year the 
pension roll will grow for some 30 to 35 years. Sup- 
posing, therefore, that the peak of pensioners occurs 
about 1950 or 1955, the total number of pensioners 
on the rolls will grow until 1980 to 1990. ‘That is to 
say, the number of railroad pensioners will probably 
continue to increase for another two generations. 


Increase of Level of Wages 


The final factor which will be here discussed concerns 
the increase in the level of wages. Railroad pension 
plans practically without exception base the pension 
payment on the wages earned during the last few years 
of service, or the average of the few years in which 
pay was highest. Under conditions which have pre- 
vailed for a number of years the two methods have 
amounted to about the same thing for most employees. 
Average wages on railroads have more than doubled 
since 1914 and are almost three times the figure for 
1900. Data on a few large railroads indicate, more- 
over, that the increase in the average pension base of 
pensioners—that is, the average of the last 10 years’ 
earnings—have increased less rapidly than the average 
of per capita earnings on those same railroads, indicat- 
ing that the older employees have not gained to as 
great an extent by the increased level of wages as 
younger employees, though changes in the occupational 
composition of those retired may have been a factor. 

At any rate, average annual earnings seem to have 
become stabilized in the last few years and the best 
opinion at the present time seems to Jean to the view 
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that changes in general price levels will not be a primary 
factor in changes in money wages during the next 
generation. On the other hand, there exists nowhere 
any considerable body of opinion which regards any 
considerable permanent reduction in wages as at all 
likely. Thus it is reasonable to conclude that the prob- 
ability is for the level of pensions now being paid by 
railroads to persist for a considerable period unless 
the plans themselves are changed from their present 
form. 


Future Level of Pensions 


In order to get some idea of the future level of 
pensions, the experience of one railroad from 1900 to 
1927 was taken as a base and certain very conservative 
assumptions were made about the future increase in 
pensioners so as to be able to calculate the number of 
pensioners on the roll for a period of years in the 
future. The actual average pension payment was taken 
for each year from 1900 to 1927, and it was assumed 
that the 1927 average would be constant thereafter. 
It was also assumed that the average period of service 
for pensioners was 35 years and that the number of 
pensioners would increase from 1927 to 1962 at the 
rate of 25 per year, or at an average increase of about 
1% per cent per annum. The number of retirements 
after 1962 was assumed to be constant. Mortality after 
retirement was assumed to follow the group annuity 
mortality table. 

The actual number of retirements and the actual 
average pension was followed from 1900 to 1927, but 
instead of taking the actual average number of pen- 
sioners on the roll from the books of the railroad com- 
pany each year, the latter numbers were worked out 
from application of the mortality rates to the numbers 
of retirements. The resulting amount of payments, 
however, followed very: closely the actual experience 
of the railroad, the discrepancy in 1927 being only 
about 5 per cent. Without going into detail the cal- 
culations based on these assumptions indicated that the 
peak of pensioners and pension payments would occur 
in 1998 and that the payments in that year would be 
3.03 times the 1927 payments. In 1927 the average 
railroad’ plan had been in operation about 17 years. 
The calculations here described showed peak payments 
to be 9.3 times payments in the 17th year. 


Methods of Funding Pensions 


An analysis was also made as to the effect of ac- 
cumulating funds currently rather than charging pension 
payments to operating expenses as they accrued. Three 
methods of accumulating funds were compared: the 
single premium immediate annuity, that is, setting aside 
that amount at retirement which would be sufficient to 
pay the pension from the date on which it is granted 
to the date of death of the pensioner ; the level premium 
method, that is, charging each year an amount which 
at interest would amount to 1/35 of the value of the 
pension at retirement; and the deferred annuity method, 
that is, setting aside each year the present value of 1/35 
of the ultimate pension deferred to the age of retirement. 
The distinction between these latter two methods is that 
whereas the former contemplates setting aside the same 
sum each year, the latter sets aside a gradually increas- 
ing fund annually since each year finds the individual 
employee one year nearer the date of retirement, so that 
the interest-earning period gradually becomes less. 

Under the immediate annuity method, the amount to 
be charged to operating expenses each year gradually 
increases to 1962 and stays constant thereafter since 
by assumption the number of pensioners to be retired 
increases to that date and then remains stationary. 
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Comparing the greatest single annual charge under this 
method with the greatest payment to pensioners, we 
find that the charges can be reduced by about 30 per 
cent. The total charge for the single premium annuity 
is greater than the total payments for 66 years. Under 
the level premium method the assumption was that the 
charges to operating expenses started when the first 
group of employees came into service, that is, in 1865. 
Under this method, of course, funds were accumulated 
for 35 years before any payments were made at all. 
The comparison, however, would hold good for any 
years so far as current costs are concerned and this 
article does not propose to deal with the problem of 
accrued liability. Under this plan the maximum annual 
charge is a little less than 34 per cent of the maximum 
pension payments and the charge under the assumptions 


given is higher than actual pension payments for 59 


years. 
Under the deferred annuity method, which also 
starts accumulation of funds when the employees are 
taken into the service, the maximum payment is about 
38 per cent of the maximum pension payments. Using 
the total payments to any particular group of pensioners 
under these assumptions as 100, the total charges to 
operating expenses when the immediate annuity system 
is used are 74.35, under the deferred annuity 36.79, 
and under the level premium method 31.30. Under the 
latter two methods it is assumed, of course, that the 
charges began when the employees entered the service. 
There is thus an absolute saving in the use of these 
funding methods. In actual practice, of course, the 
amounts cannot be worked out exactly since setting aside 
of funds always necessitates some estimate of the future 
which can never. be made with any great accuracy. 
Nevertheless, in principle these relationships hold true. 


Why Fund Pensions? 


The sole cause of these reductions in the amount of 
charges to operating expenses lies in the fact that the 
reserves earn interest which is later used to pay pen- 
sions. In the illustrations above, interest has been 
assumed to accumulate at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum. This raises the question of why railroads 
should accumulate reserves when by using the money 
themselves they may earn greater rates of interest. 
Without going into the moot question of whether or 
not railroads should be allowed to earn interest on cer- 
tain classes of reserves, it may be said that the practice 
of accumulating funds of some sort rests fundamentally 
on two other grounds beside the saving which has 
already been outlined. 

First is the question of accurate accounting. Suppose, 
for example, that a subsidiary railroad which has been 
operating under the pension plan of its parent for some 
reason is discontinued and a bus line is substituted for 
it. Some pensioners are already on the roll, some are 
eligible and will have to be pensioned because of their 
inability to cope with the new conditions, others will 
become eligible as time goes on. The depreciation 
reserve takes care of the track and equipment which is 
necessarily junked or that part of it which cannot be 
used in other operations. It was a proper charge against 
the operating expenses of the railroad while it was in 
operation and quite clearly was properly separated from 
any connection with the operations of the new bus line. 

Wherein lies the difference between the depreciation 
of material property and the depreciation on the lives 
of the employees in so far as the material factors are 
concerned? The growth in pensioners and pension pay- 
ments for the bus line presumably will be about the 
same as for the railroad had it remained in operation; 
that is, it has remained a continual growth. Will it not 
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be a distinct misstatement of the actual earnings of the 
bus line if the pension payments are charged against 
it? A problem of similar character arises, though it 
is not always recognized, when a road which maintains 
a pension system takes over another line which does 
not. The situation must unquestionably be dealt with 
in any comprehensive plan for merging existing rail- 
roads into a few large systems. 

The first consideration in part brings up the second 
one, namely, that where there is such misstatement of 
earnings the dividend policy is likely to be such that 
proper surplus is not maintained. Even if it be argued 
that the railroad could earn more money than would 
be allowed to accumulate on the reserves or than could 
be earned on money invested outside the railroad busi- 
ness, when the payments begin to mount up to stagger- 
ing figures it mi&ht unfortunately be discovered that 
the money which should be in hand to pay pensioners 
has instead been paid to the stockholders. Should such 
a contingency arise in actual practice, it is unnecessary 
to picture the confusion which might result in the way 
of lessened public reputation for the railroads and 
friction with employees who had spent their lives in 
the service in the expectancy of a receipt of pension. 
That it is a by no means remote contingency seems 
obvious from the figures which have been presented. 
The only remedy is proper accounting and proper fund- 
ing. In all questions where, as in this one, interest is 
concerned, time is money, and in view of the amounts 
involved, sums that almost stagger the imagination. 


S. P.-Cotton Belt Hearing at Dallas 
. (Continued from page 924) 


more of a liability than an asset to the Illinois Central. 

Mr. Upthegrove stated that the Cotton Belt has a 
surfeit of short lines and that he deemed it inadvisable to 
undertake further extensions of mileage at this time by 
the acquisition of additional short lines. The Paris & 
Mount Pleasant is a direct connection of the Frisco and 
should be allocated to that road rather than to the St. 
Louis Southwestern, he said. Acquisition by the Frisco 
would preserve existing competition both at Mount 
Pleasant, Tex., and Paris. He gave assurance that the 
Cotton Belt’s existing interchange with short lines would 
be preserved after acquisition by the Southern Pacific. 

Formal protest against the consolidation of the two 
lines was filed on October 22 by the Missouri Pacific, 
whose counsel cited the Gould-Huntington agreement 
which was executed on November 26, 1881. That docu- 
ment specified that the route of the Missouri Pacific, with 
its affiliated connection with the Texas & Pacific, and the 
route of the Southern Pacific should be operated as one 
continuous line. It further specified that the Southern 
Pacific should carry all through business of the Missouri 
Pacific and the Texas & Pacific on as favorable terms as 
for any other connecting lines, and that through routes 
should be maintained between the Pacific coast and the 
East with as low rates as by any other route. Attorneys 
for the Missouri Pacific further stated that the agree- 
ment provided that the Southern Pacific would not con- 
struct or promote lines which would duplicate those of 
the Missouri Pacific and the Texas & Pacific, or any line 
connecting with the Southern Pacific which would dupli- 
cate the Missouri Pacific lines. 

The Rock Island attorneys told the examiner that 
that road desired no disturbance of present traffic ar- 
rangements. F. A. Adams, assistant freight traffic man- 
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ager of the Rock Island, testified that that road faced 
the possibility of a heavy loss in traffic from the South- 
ern Pacific from the Pacific coast received by it at 
Tucumcari, N. M., if this is diverted to the Cotton Belt 
at Corsicana and other North Texas gateways. In 1929 
the Rock Island delivered 29,535 loaded cars to the 
Southern Pacific at Tucumcari. In the same year the 
Southern Pacific delivered to the Rock Island at the same 
point, 52,355 cars, of which 42,118 were perishables. 

Added to the trunk line opposition at the hearing was 
the intervention of numerous short lines, all desirous that 
present traffic routings and interchange points be pre- 
served intact, and in a number of cases asking definitely 
that they be made a part of the proposed Cotton Belt- 
Southern Pacific system. B. S. Atkinson, senior vice- 
president of the Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas, asked that 
the Southern Pacific take over that line if the latter ac- 
quires the Cotton Belt. He said that the L., A. & T. is 
seeking a permanent interchange arrangement at Green- 
ville, Tex., with the Cotton Belt, to provide it with an 
entrance into Dallas. This short line is now grouped 
with the Illinois Central in the Commission’s consolida- 
tion plan. Others making similar requests were the 
Groveton, Lufkin & Northern, the Waco, Beaumont, 
Trinity & Sabine and the Paris & Mount Pleasant. 

T. H. Meeks, assistant to the general manager of the 
Texas & New Orleans, testified that savings in opera- 
tion by the consolidation of facilities at 12 of the 14 
points of contact between the Southern Pacific and the 
Cotton Belt would amount to $316,687 per year. H. M. 
Lull, executive vice-president of the T. & N. O., stated 
that changed conditions required that the Southern 
Pacific have northern connections, since the transconti- 
nental business is decreasing. Increase of the perishable 
traffic from the Lower Rio Grande valley, Laredo and 
Eagle Pass demands a permanent route to St. Louis. 


* * * 
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the Pittsburgh & West Virginia’s 38-Mile 
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Electrical Men Meet in Chicago 


Twenty-first annual convention of the Association of Railway 
Electrical Engineers marked by splendid attendance 


held its twenty-first annual convention at the 

Hotel Sherman, Chicago, October 21 to 25. The 
exhibit of the Railway Electrical Supply Manufacturers 
Association, held in conjunction with the convention 
was replete with up-to-date electrical equipment, 65 
exhibitors displaying their preducts. . 

The first session was opened on Tuesday morning 
by the president, J. C. McElree, electrical engineer of 
the Missouri Pacific. In a brief opening address he 
reviewed the growth of the association and drew atten- 
tion to the serious problems that were confronting 
the railroads, pointing out the increasing demands made 
by the public and the efforts of the roads to give better 
service under difficult conditions. Programs of strictest 
economies are necessitated and one of the important 
lessons to be learned is the need for closer co-opera- 
tion due to its flexibility and ready application, elec- 
tricity is becoming more and more a dominating factor 
in the economical operation of the railroads and is be- 
ing looked to for the solution of many complex prob- 
lems. 

The report of secretary-treasurer, Joseph A. Andreu- 
cetti, electrical engineer of the Chicago & North West- 
ern, showed the association io be in excellent financial 
condition. The total membership, including both active 
and associate members, number is 551. 


Election of Officers 


The officers for the ensuing year elected by letter 
ballot were announced as follows: R. G. Gage, chief 
electrical engineer, Canadian National, president; F. 
W. Reed, chief electrician, Northern Pacific, first vice- 
president, G. W. Bebout, electrical engineer, Chesapeake 


Ti Association of Railway Electrical Engineers 


& Ohio, second vice-president. The following three 
members were chosen for the executive committee. F. 
G. Baker, electrical engineer, St. Louis-San Francisco; 
A. M. Frazee, electrical engineer, Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern; and R. E. Gallagher, assistant electrical 
engineer, Louisville & Nashville. 


Radio 


The first report presented was that of the committee 
on the application of radio to railway service. It was 
unable to report much. progress during the past year 
regarding communication between locomotive and ca- 
boose on long freight trains because of the attitude of 
the Federal Radio Commission in prohibiting the use 
of such equipment until it has been given satisfactory 
and reasonable statements of the necessity for such 
equipment by the railroads interested and desiring to 
use it. The few tests that have been made have shown 
this type of communication to be satisfactory. 

The use of radio as an entertainment feature on 
passenger equipment has shown the greatest develop- 
ment on the Canadian National and the report included 
a wiring diagram showing the methods used in latest 
radio installations on this road. 

From the discussion it appears that the grounds upon 
which the Federal Radio Commission might look 
favorably upon the application of railroads for permis- 
sion to use radio communication on freight trains is 
the extent to which such an improvement would benefit 
the general public. One member described briefly a 
system of inductive communication developed on his 
road through which it was possible for a train dis- 
patcher to keep in touch with any freight train crew 
on his division. 
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The report of the committee on illumination in- 
cluded the usual tables showing the demand for the 
various types of lamps used in railway service. Flood- 
lighting of railroad yards was treated briefly by the 
committee, attention being directed to the possibility 
of developing a satisfactory 2,000-watt lamp and pro- 
jector. The matter of using a series system for supply- 
ing power to yard floodlighting installations was not 
favored by the committee who believed that advantages 
gained by centralized control inherent with the series 
system could be secured equally well with the multiple 
distribution system and at the same time eliminate the 
hazard of high voltage. An appendix to the report in- 
cluded specifications for large tungsten filament incan- 
descent lamps, embracing specifications for mechanical 
and physical inspection test. 

It was suggested in the discussion that the lamp manu- 
facturers be requested to make some type of vibration 
test of lamps used in locomotive service. Thirty-two 
volt lamps previously used on extension cords for 
roundhouses and shops are now being supplanted by 
110-volt lamps for this purpose, the reason being that 
safer lamp-guards are now available for this use. One 
member pointed out the advantage of full voltage at 
lamp terminals as a favorable factor in the series sys- 
tem of floodlighting. 


Purchase of Electrical Energy 


The committee on the purchase of electrical energy 
concerned itself with a study of the various rates and 
electrical contracts now in operation and an analysis 
of electrical energy bills of different railroads. The 
major part of the report consisted of a tentative form 
for the purchase of electrical energy which outlined 
the various factors to be considered in drawing up 
power contracts between railroads and power compa- 
nies. 

The discussion on the purchase of electrical energy 
was most interesting and instructive. A number of 
power company representatives were present and they 
stated the power company’s view point at some length. 
These representatives expressed entire willingness to co- 
operate with the railroads in the matter of developing 
suitable contracts. The trouble appears to be in the 
great variety of conditions to be niet with on the rail- 
roads. One of the greatest obstacles lies in the fact 
that many of the railroads do not have any centralized 
authority with whom the power companies can deal. 
The whole problem of purchasing electrical energy is 
one that can well be studied diligently by railroad men 
with very great advantage to the roads. Numerous 
instances were cited during the discussion where large 
reductions in power bills were effected through an in- 
telligent study of the conditions under which the power 
was used, 


Power Plants 


Various types of furnaces and methods of combustion 
formed a large portion of the report of the committee 
of power plants. Different types of mechanical stokers, 
together with the best kind of fuel for use with each, 
were indicated and tables, including data on a wide 
variety of coals, were given. An analysis of mixed 
pressure extraction condensing turbines was made 
which included a curve showing graphically the con- 
sumption of high pressure and low pressure steam per 
kilowatt hour and the vacuum obtained with a low 
level jet condenser. A second diagram indicated the 
steam consumption per kilowatt hour and vacuum ob- 
tained by closing the valve which admits exhaust steam 
to the low pressure stages, thereby converting a mixed 
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pressure turbine into a high pressure condensing unit.. 
The increasing popularity of the Diesel engine was 
pointed out by the committee and diagrams were pre- 
sented showing the thermal efficiency and fuel consump- 
tion at various percentages of rated loads. The com- 
parative cost per kilowatt capacity of four-cycle Diesel 
engines and natural gas engines was also shown graphi- 
cally. A brief discussion of the principles of various: 
power plant instruments concluded the report. 

The discussion touched on a number of points which 
the committee had not included in the report. One of 
these was the labor costs involved in the operation 
of power plants. It was generally conceded that the 
labor costs for railroad plants were higher per unit 
of output than large commercial plants. This is be- 
cause the plants are usually small. It was stated that 
many railroad plants could and should be closed down 
during non-heating months. Other methods for de- 
riving necessary power can be utilized, such as Diesel! 
engines. Attention was drawn to the fact that most 
railroad plants lack adequate meters and recording in- 
struments, without which it is practically impossible 


‘to tell what a plant is doing. 


Motors and Controls 


Motor and control equipment for cranes and hoists 
was the first subject presented by the committee on 
motors and controls, the advantages of a-c. and d-c. 
equipment being pointed out for installations of various 
sizes. Power factor correction was treated at length 
and a number of diagrams were given showing the con- 
ditions obtained by leading and lagging currents. Ad- 
vantages of starting motors with and without compen- 
sators were discussed and speed-current curves and 
speed-torque curves were presented showing the action 
of motors with and without compensators. 

The committee emphasized the importance of high 
frequency tools and pointed out the various advantages 
obtained by their use. In this connection a group of 
interesting tables were presented showing the relative 
costs of pneumatic and high-speed frequency tools. 

Much of the discussion centered on high frequency 
tools and upon motor lubrication. It was suggested 
to the committee that it study the application of high 
frequency tools in territory where 25-cycle current was 
used. Regarding lubrication problems the chief factor 
in the operation of sleeve bearing motors is to keep the 
oil clean and the oil level constant. With proper at- 
tention to these details motors can be made to operate 
for long periods without attention. 


Train Lighting 


The report of the committee on train lighting was. 
one of the longest presented at the convention. It be- 
gan with the subject of electric power for refrigeration 
in dining, club and business cars. Brief descriptions 
of such cars in service on the Baltimore & Ohio and 
on the Santa Fe were given. Mechanical refrigeration 
for cars used for the shipment of perishable freight 
was also discussed at length. 

A brief resumé of various positive axle lighting 
drives that have been in operation during the past year 
= given, together with mileage statistics and operating 

ata. 

A number of standards for battery capacity rating 
were presented for consideration, including voltage 
limits, temperature, specific gravity and name plate 
for both lead and nickel iron batteries. . 

Most of the discussion on the train lighting report 
was concerned with the air conditioned diners recent- 
ly placed in-operation on the Baltimore & Ohio and on 
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the Santa Fe. Although these equipments differ in a 
number of respects and are cperated under dissimilar 
conditions, representatives of both roads report prac- 
tically no trouble with their respective equipments. 

The use of positive drives which have been more or 
less extensively installed on some roads during the 
last year or two was reported as giving satisfactory 
service and in practically all instances they have made 
possible the elimination of much battery charging in 
terminals. 


Railway Automotive Equipmert 


The report on railway automotive equipment was 
brief. A number of important recommendations were 
made, however, among them being the use of roller 
bearings for all power truck journals. The committee 
also felt that high tension magneto ignition should be 
used until battery type ignition had attained a higher 
efficiency. The use of low grade fuel in place of gaso- 
line in internal combustion engines other than Diesel 
was felt to be of doubtful economy. Few roads are 
making use of such fuels and these are reluctant to 
give out definite information regarding operating costs. 
For the lighting of motor cars and trailers the commit- 
tee recommended the use of independent lighting units 
on runs where they could be used to best advantage. 
This type of installation involves the use of a 32-volt 
generator connected through an automatic switch to 
the main storage battery, the generator to be operated 
by a gas engine that can be started or stopped either 
from the engineer’s position or at the lighting unit. 
A second plan, using a separate battery for lighting, 
was considered and a third plan for starting the gen- 
erator automatically with a current relay was also pre- 
sented. 

The discussion of the report was concerned largely 
with the advantages and disadvantages of battery igni- 
tion and magneto ignition systems for rail motor car 
engines. One member explained at length how sat- 
isfactory results had been obtained on his road with 
battery ignition after suitable equipment had been 
secured. 

The committee on locomotive electrical equipment 
reported 21 locomotives in service equipped with wire 
conforming to the A. R. E. E. specifications. The sub- 
ject of pyrometers was discussed at length, the function- 
ing of the apparatus and methods of testing being given 
in detail. Regarding the fusing of locomotive circuits, 
information available developed the fact that apparent- 
ly no standard practice exists. There was no dis- 
cussion of this report. 


Electric Welding and Industrial Heating 


The work of the committee on electric welding and 
industrial heating was. divided into three general parts. 
The first dealt with the nitridizing of steel parts for 
locomotive and passenger cars; the second with the 
safe-ending of locomotive boiler flues and superheater 
tubes ; and the third with the heat treatment of elliptical 
and coil springs for railway service. The layout of a 
flue welding shop was described and the process given 
in detail. The section of the report dealing with the 
heat treatment of springs was practically the same 
as presented in the same report a year ago except 
that it was amplified with a number of illustrations 
showing the detailed construction of the important parts 
of the equipment used. The subject of nitridizing was 
briefly touched upon, but its importance was empha- 
sized by the committee and reference was made to a 
pamphlet published by the Ludlum Steel Company, 
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Watervliet, N. Y., entitled “Nitralloy and the Nitriding 
Process.” 

The discussion served to emphasize the value of 
the nitriding process as applied to railroad work. 
Particular attention was also directed to the new type 
of nib used in the construction of steel springs, the im- 
proved design of this feature resulting in 100 per cent 
increase in spring life. 


Electric Welding Equipment 

The report of the committee on electric welding 
equipment was concerned with a discussion of the vari- 
ous types of welding apparatus suitable for use on 
railroads. Both stationary and portable welding units 
were considered and the relative advantages of each 
pointed out. The committee did not feel that it was 
justified in drawing up specifications for welding equip- 
ment for special use in the railroad field since speci- 
fications were already available which practically con- 
form to railroad requirements. A large portion of the 
report consisted of the specifications for electric weld- 
ers adopted by the National Electrical Manufacturing 
Association, these being published for the benefit of 
the members. The committee suggested that a care- 
ful study should be made of these with a view to point- 
ing out any item that is not in the best interest of the 
users of welding equipment and in making suggestions 
that may be beneficial to both manufacturers and users. 

The discussion of this report was brief. The advisa- 
bility of increasing the length of welding cables for 
railroad use was advocated. The use of the steel struc- 
ture of buildings for the return current for welding 
circuits was shown by one member to be inadvisable. 
Some interesting figures: were presented relative to a 
test for heating locomotive tires electrically. The test 
indicated that a 50-in. driving wheel tire could be heat- 
ed in 7 minutes 29 seconds with an energy consumption 
rate of 223 kw. 

The convention closed with the induction into office 
of Messrs. Gage, Reed and Bebout, the president and 
vice-presidents for the ensuing year. 


Railway Electrical Supply Men Elect Officers © 


At the annual meeting of the Railway Electrical Sup- 
ply Manufacturers Association, held on Thursday, 
October 23, the following officers were elected: Carlos 
Dorticos, General Electric Company, Chicago, presi- 
dent; Charles Dubsky, Crouse-Hinds Company, Chi- 
cago, senior vice-president; C. B. Harlow, Benjamin 
Electric Manufacturing Company, Chicago, junior vice- 
president. The following members were elected on the 
executive committee for a three-year term: H. A. Matt- 
hews, U S L, Battery Corporation, A. S. Anderson, 
Adams & Westlake Company, and L. G. Mockenhaupt, 
Harvey Hubbell, Inc. 

At the dinner of the Association of Railway Electri- 
cal Engineers and the Railway Electrical Supply Manu- 
facturers Association, held on Thursday evening, Octo- 
ber 23, John McC. Price, of the Allen-Bradley Com- 
pany, and retiring president of the latter association, 
presented a past-president’s gold medal to William Ross 
of the Pyle National Company, his predecessor in this 
office. Carlos Dorticos, of the General Electric Com- 
pany, the incoming president of the association, pre- 
sented a similar medal to Mr. Price. Mr. McElree, 
retiring president of the Association of Railway Electri- 
cal Engineers, was also presented with a medal by 
Mr. Andreucetti as a token of his office with this as- 
sociation during the past year. In his presentation re- 
marks Mr. Andreucetti called attention to the fact that 


Mr. McElree was one of the charter members of the 
association. ; 
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Cooke Micro Nut 


CASTELLATED nut, which can be set to 14 to 
22 adjustments, depending upon the size of the 
nut, and which utilizes a self-opening and self- 
retaining type of cotter. key, is a new product recently 
brought out by the American Railway Products Com- 
pany, Inc., South Norwalk, Conn. As shown in the il- 
lustration, the ‘castellated nut is milled in such a manner 
that the castellated portions are of triangular section and 
arranged so that the apex of one section is at the center 
of one end of the cotter-pin hole, the other end of the 
cotter-pin hole being fully exposed between two castel- 
lated portions for the insertion of the cotter pin. 
When adjusting the nut, it is merely necessary to turn 
it until the apex of one of the castellated sections is in the 
center of the cotter pin hole, which automatically alines 





Assembly of the Micro Nut and of the 
Self-opening Cotter Key 


a full opening of the cotter-pin hole on the opposite end 
of the pin. Thus, a castellated Micro nut with the nine 
castellated sections has 18 adjustments. 

The Micro nut eliminates the necessity of backing 
off or loosening the nut for adjustment, which is a com- 
mon occurrence in the use of the conventional type of 
castellated nut which has only six adjustments regard- 
less of its size. 

The range of the many adjustments of the Micro 
nut depends upon the size of the nut used. The 3-in. 
to 1%4-in. castellated nuts with seven castellated sections 
have 14 adjustments; the 134-in. to 134-in. nuts with 
nine castellated sections have 18 adjustments and the 
17%-in. to 2/4-in. nuts with eleven castellated sections 
have 22 adjustments. 

The triangular sections with the apex in the center ot 
the cotter-pin hole automatically opens the cotter keys as 
it is driven through the pin. The Micro nut does not re- 
quire a special type of pin, but can be applied to all 
types of present or new equipment. 





Cooke Micro 134-in. Nut Which Has 18 Adjustments and 
Automatically Spreads the Cotter Key 
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Erie Commissions a 


New Diesel Lighter 


S a further step in its policy of speeding up 

freight transportation facilities, the Erie has re- 

cently commissioned a new Diesel lighter, the 
“Dayton,” for the handling of 1. c. 1. shipments between 
piers in New York Harbor. This unit is one of five which 
calls at the various shipping points on the New York 
water front to pick up rush shipments for either east 
or westbound freight. These vessels carry their own 
labor forces which permits the rapid handling of 
freight as soon as it is cleared through the customs 
and permits loading in cars on the same day for inte- 
rior points. 

The “Dayton” is a sister ship of the Corning which 
was launched in November, 192 2y, by Jacobson & Peter- 
son under the name of “Diamond S-89”. Both ves- 
sels are practically identical as to lines, size, power, 
auxiliaries, etc. The principal dimensions of the Day- 
ton are: Overall length 91 ft., beam 28 ft., depth of 
hold 10 ft. 6 in., and draft 8 ft. 6 in. 

The main engine and all auxiliary equipment, to- 
gether with the pilot house and cabin space are lo- 
cated well aft, permitting free access to the deck and 
hold forward. This design is made possible by the 
elimination of the boiler which would be required on a 
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The Erie Lighter “Dayton” for Handling L.C.L. Shipments 
in New York Harbor 


steam vessel. The main propelling engine is a Fair- 
banks-Morse 360-hp. Diesel engine which provides 
ample power for easy maneuvering and develops a 
speed of 11.9 m.p.h. in the congested New York Har- 
bor. Auxiliary equipment consists of a 3-in centrifu- 
gal fire pump, a two-stage air compressor and an aux- 
iliary battery-charging generator, all of which are driv- 
en by an 18-hp. gas engine. 

In addition to the increased cargo capacity for the 
same net tonnage, the use of the Diesel engine has 
proved to be much more economical in the use of fuel. 
This saving is due to the higher efficiency of the Diesel 
engine and also to the fact that no fuel is consumed 
while the vessel is taking on or discharging cargo. 

The “Dayton” was built by the American Car & Foun- 
dry Company at Wilmington, Del., was delivered to 
the owners on June 12, and was subsequently placed 
in service on June 16. 









Reciprocity Hearings Adjourned 


New facts on traffic and purchasing develop as Commission 
completes investigation at Chicago 


terstate Commerce Commission has been conduct- 

ing in Chicago since September 30 was ad- 
journed temporarily on October 24. The last three 
days of the hearings were chiefly devoted to the Illinois 
Central, from which most of the letters came. Further 
records of the deal between the Edward Hines Lumber 
Company and several roads to move its cars were also 
brought to light and the Santa Fe’s record of lubrication 
investigations was produced. 

While the program of future hearings has not been 
announced, it is reported unofficially that they will be 
resumed before the end of November and may be held 
in St. Louis, New York and Cleveland. It is also 
reported that the commission will endeavor to include 
shippers among those called upon for information in 
future hearings. 

The voluminous record of the Illinois Central’s pur- 
chasing activities consisted of evidence of pressure from 
shippers to influence the railways’ purchasing and of 
the use by the railroad of its purchases to please and 
placate shippers. W. Haywood, freight traffic manager, 
in a statement which he asked permission to make at 
the close of his testimony, said that the Illinois Central 
was confronted with competition from highway trucks 
and waterways and is threatened with serious losses in 
its coal traffic, incident to the development of gas lines 
and gasoline pipe lines, and he felt it his duty, as a 
traffic officer, to uphold the investment in the road by 
doing what he could to develop and protect the in- 
dustries along its line, and that one way to do this was 
to purchase from these industries. 

A. C. Mann, vice-president of purchases, said frankly 
that the Illinois Central actively engages in reciprocity 
and expressed the conviction that the road gets a large 
portion of its traffic through its purchasing power. The 
purchasing department furnishes the traffic department 
with copies of all vouchers to be used in soliciting traffic 
and also prepares an annual statement showing the total 
value of purchases from all firms receiving orders for 
more than $500 worth of materials during the year. 
The coal traffic manager recommends the distribution of 
coal purchasing, and the recommendations of the traffic 
department concerning other commodities are regularly 
solicited by the purchasing department. However, Mr. 
Mann disapproved of paying a premium for traffic, and 
did not believe that the Illinois Central does so. He said 
that the pressure from shippers is more acute and 
affects more commodities than ever before. 

Most of the correspondence introduced in connection 
with the Illinois Central’s purchasing activities dealt 
with negotiations carried on in 1928 and 1929, but one 
of the exhibits went back as far as 1923. On October 
12, 1923, C. H. Markham, then president of the Illinois 
Central, dictated a memorandum to C. M. Kittle, then 
executive vice-president, stating that Arthur Meeker 
(vice-president of Armour & Co.) had talked to him 
at considerable length about a boiler compound. Later 
Mr. Markham received a letter from Mr. Meeker on 
Armour & Co. stationery, in which the latter said: 


Some of the executives of Armour & Co. are interested in 
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a water softener called Sodium Aluminate .... Although we 
have been looking for the order for six weeks or so, we have 
looked in vain . . I am wondering if you would be good 
enough to look into the matter. 

Vice-president Kittle referred the subject to Vice- 
president Mann. Mr. Mann found that an adverse 
report had been made some time before by the general 
superintendent of motive power to Vice-president L. W. 
Baldwin, as a result of which the subject had been 
dropped. Vice-president Kittle revived the subject by 
conferring with Vice-president Clift and some of the 
compound was purchased for trial. A short time later, 
J. J. Pelley, general manager, made a favorable report 
to Vice-president Clift, and from,that time on, the 
record showed, purchases of the compound began to 
grow, the quantity purchased exceeding 500,000 lb. in 
1929. In July, 1928, the Illinois Central received notice 
of an increase in the price of the compound and the 
superintendent of water service wrote a letter to the 
manufacturer in which he said in part: 

Incidentally, we have been paying a rate considerably above 
that paid by other roads in the past and if we desire to use 
it in the future will have to submit to a further increase. 

The exhibits also contained a letter from the engineer- 
ing department approving the proposal made by the 
compound manufacturer to have the railroad furnish 
annual passes for the representatives of the compound 
manufacturer. 


Illinois Central Coal Buying 


A. C. Mann, vice-president in charge of purchases; 
J. J. Bennett, purchasing agent, and J. F. McMahon, 
coal traffic manager, were questioned at considerable 
length about the road’s coal purchases. The commission 
was given to understand that the Illinois Central bought 
its coal from mines on its own lines under contracts 
whereby it received from these mines a specified amount 
of revenue traffic, and it particularly wanted to de- 
termine the circumstances under which the road could 
and did make various other arrangements for coal. Mr. 
Bennett said the negotiations resulting in placing an 
order with the Peabody Coal Company during 1929 
for 50,000 tons of coal in return for a promise by the 
Peabody Company to increase its coal traffic 125,000 
tons, were handled by the coal traffic manager. He 
understood, however, that the Peabody Coal Company 
was a Sales organization belonging to the Insull interests 
and, when asked if this company had mines on the 
Chicago & Illinois Midland, said, yes. 

Mr. McMahon said the Peabody contract had been 
negogiated by his predecessor but he understood that 
it was a special deal made to get commercial business. 
It was explained that the contracts with the mines only 
called for a specified minimum and left the road free 
to go into the market for coal that would ordinarily 
be obtained from the road’s own mine if it were oper- 
ating. 

A month after the Illinois Central had ordered the 
coal from Peabody, B. J. Rowe, then coal traffic man- 
ager, made a contract with the United Collieries Com- 
pany, a Cleveland concern, to take 60,000 tons of coal 
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at the rate of 30 cars a week for a year in return for 
150,000 tons of coal traffic. The reason for the con- 
tract was brought out in a letter received by the pur- 
chasing agent, in which the coal traffic manager said 
in part: 

Please have it understood by Mr. Young’s department that 
we are obligated to take 30 cars per week, no more, no less, 
account of this contract. It is a trade made for other tonnage 
and cannot be reduced or increased as our requirements 
fluctuate. 

After making this contract, the coal traffic manager 
was informed by the United Collieries Company that 
the coal would be purchased through the Peabody Coal 
Company. A week later, the Collieries Company wrote 
Mr. Rowe that it had additional coal traffic to trade for 
coal orders, and added: 

We will be glad to handle this additional fuel business as 
you so desire, either through the Peabody Coal Company or 
direct with whatever other mines you might specify in case 
the deal could not be effected through Peabody. 

It was disclosed that the United Collieries Company 
was the coal purchasing unit of the Utilities Power & 
Light Co. which had mines in Eastern Kentucky (out- 
side of Illinois Central territory) and also operated as 
a sales agency for other mines. In view of the letter 
from the Collieries Company giving the road the option 
to buy additional Collieries coal through the Peabody 
Company, the government wanted to know if the 
original arrangement to secure the Collieries coal 
through the Peabody Company had been made at the 
request of the Illinois Central, a question on which 
Mr. McMahon was not clear, since the negotiations 
had been handled by his predecessor. The examiners 
also asked if the coal traffic promised by the Collieries 
Company was associated in any way with the coal 
traffic promised by the Peabody Company in its con- 
tract. Mr. McMahon was certain that this was not the 
case. 

Trafic Pressure Severe 


Letters received from the Iroquois Coal Company 
and from J. F. Marlowe & Co., in 1929, concerning 
coal purchasing, are typical of solications made upon the 
Illinois Central for coal purchases. In its letter, the 
Iroquois Coal Company said in part: 

We have been advised repeatedly that we would get an 
order but as yet it has not been received. We are going to 
change our routing and will switch it back to the Illinois 
Central only after we receive some fuel orders. 

In its letter, J. F. Marlowe & Co. said in part: 

It seems strange that your coal man calls on us every week 
for tonnage when we get so little consideration from you. 
I am about converted to the fact that we cannot expect any 
favors from the Illinois Central purchasing department and, 
if we are so poorly recognized, we can favor the competing 
railroad here with our tonnage for retail subsidiaries and 
our wholesale trade. 

Subsequent letters disclosed that J. F. Marlowe got 
some tonnage. Several letters were introduced during 
the hearing showing where the purchasing agent, acting 
upon the recommendations of the coal traffic manager 
or with the approval of the coal traffic manager, pur- 
chased “distress” and “no bill” coal from various mines 
or brokers and commonly waived demurrage and re- 
consignment charges on such coal. Mr. McMahon 
explained that such coal is bought .principally as a 
“help-out” to mines from allowances not covered by 
contracts with operators and the practice was to waive 
the demurrage charges as of the time the coal was 
bought, thereby putting it on the same basis -as com- 
pany material. He was asked if the Bell & Zoller Co. 
(on whose coal demurrage was waived) gave the road 
commercial business and said, yes. It was understood 
that the same price was paid for “distress” coal as that 
paid to mine operators under their mine contracts, 
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which was $1.375 for Kentucky coal and $2.00 for 
Illinois coal in 1929, 

On January 26, 1929, the coal traffic manager of the 
Illinois Central wrote a letter to Minter & Co., a broker 
at Memphis, Tenn., in which he said in part: 

We: have not purchased any coal from you for some time. 
If you will bill five cars from mines on the Illinois Central 
and Western Kentucky to yourselves at Chicago next week 
we will take it over at the price which you understand we pay. 

While several letters in the exhibits disclosed trans- 
actions of this kind, Mr. McMahon said it was not a 
usual practice and, when asked if coal orders were 
handled in this way in order to hide the transaction 
from companies having term contracts with the Illinois 
Central, he said, yes, and added it was similar to a 
practice followed in lumber purchases. 

Mr. Mann was interrogated concerning negotiations 
with a coal mining company which had originally offered 
its entire output to the Illinois Central at $1.10 a ton 
and with which a contract was later made for six to 
ten cars a week at the standard price of $1.375 a ton. 


He explained that the road did not wish to contract for 
the entire supply. 


Cement Buying 


_ Mr. Bennett was asked why the Illinois Central de- 
cided in 1929 to buy the cement used by the contractors 
and explained that it was possible to buy the cement 
cheaper this way and also to favor the cement companies 
that had commercial traffic. 

During 1929, the record showed, the Illinois Central 
learned that the Decatur Malleable Iron Works was 
routing business against it because it received no orders. 
The road’s purchases amounted to $37,000 and were 
already distributed among four concerns giving the 
Illinois Central traffic. The vice-president of purchases 
was unwilling to make a further division exactly in 
conformity with the recommendation of the traffic de- 
partment, but arranged for the transfer of certain 
patterns from one of the favored companies in order 
to give $4,000 of the annual business to the Decatur 
company. He said the price of malleable iron was 
practically standard. 

Mr. Bennett’s attention was called to instructions he 
received from the vice-president of purchases in 1929 
to see the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company got “all the 
road’s glass purchases during the first three months” 
of 1930 “in order to increase our business” with that 
company. In a subsequent letter, he explained to the 
vice-president that the purchases for plate glass were 
previously being made with only one other company 
besides the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company and that 
this was because the other company had quoted lower 
prices. He was asked if this was done because the 
Pittsburgh company had threatened to boycott the road 
but was not sure. He also said that purchases of glass 
being practically standard in price, are divided on the 
basis of traffic. 

The Illinois Central purchased its gasoline, kerosene 
and fuel oil from 27 firms in 1928. The bulk of the 
orders went to the Standard Oil companies of Louisiana 
and Indiana and the Sinclair and Shell companies, but 
included orders for kerosene from the Kendrick Oil 
Company, which had repeatedly offered five cars of 
competitive freight for each car of oil purchased. 
Competitive traffic was received from all firms getting 
orders for oil, Mr. Bennett said, but the oil was pur- 
chased on the basis of competitive bids and the orders 
were placed at the lowest price or equal. 

Over 75 letters were introduced relating to the icing 
negotiations of the Illinois Central, and witnesses were 
questioned at length concerning their contents. The 
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first group of letters related to a situation at Shreveport, 
La., where three companies had contracts, one company 
having the contract for all car icing and the other two 
companies sharing the balance of the business. In 1929, 
F. R. Mays, then general superintendent, stated to the 
purchasing department that since “the traffic department 
advised him that there was no reason why the road 
should favor’ the Louisiana Refrigerating Products 
Company (one of the two companies supplying team 
track and miscellaneous ice) he recommended against 
renewing the contract. This the purchasing agent 
agreed to do but, through an oversight, that company 
was agaim allowed to bid and had its contract renewed 
along with the others. It was brought out that an 
understanding had existed between the management of 
the Illinois Central and the president of the Independent 
Ice & Coal Storage Co., a fourth company, to give it 
a share of the miscellaneous icing that year and this was 
done notwithstanding the contracts with the other com- 
panies and, subsequently, the contract for all the icing 
at Shreveport was awarded to the Independent Ice & 
Coal Storage Company without competitive bids. - The 
exhibits contained a letter in which a traffic officer of 
the road said in part: 

These people control a heavy tonnage and am confident 
that the placing of our 1930 ice requirements with them will 
enable us to materially increase our share of the business, 
which is practically all competitive. 

Both Mr. Mann and Mr. Haywood were questioned 
particularly regarding the icing contracts in the Chicago 
terminal. It was brought out in the exhibits that the 
Consumers’ Company had been doing the icing work 
for the Illinois Central at Chicago for several years and 
had installed conveying equipment for icing cars there 
but that in December, 1927, a contract for car icing 
was made with the Continental Icing Company, shortly 
following which the mechanical equipment was leased 
to the Continental Company by the Consumers’ Com- 
pany. 

The first contract ran for one year and then was 
renewed for three years. Mr. Mann explained that 
several firms quoted at the time and that the icing price 
was as low as before. Mr. Haywood testified that he 
became interested in and had recommended the com- 
pany because of the interest of R. O’Hara, freight 
trafic manager of Swift & Co., in it and said that he 
thought a contract with the Continental might influence 
Swift traffic. 

At the close of the inquiry, the examiners introduced 
a record of negotiations carried on by the Santa Fe 
for icing its new fruit terminal in Chicago, in which 
competitive bidding among six concerns in 1927 resulted 
in a contract with the Consumers’ Company for car 
icing at $3.50 a ton. The cost of car icing to the 
Illinois Central under its three-year contract with the 
Continental was $4.65 a ton. Mr. Mann expressed the 
opinion that the better facilities at the Santa Fe terminal 
would account for the difference of $1.15 a ton between 
the two costs. 

On June 12, 1929, The Parker-Russell Mining & 
Manufacturing Co. received a letter from the purchas- 
ing agent of the road, in which the latter said: 

We have been quoted price of $45.50 per M, f.o.b. IC East 
St. Louis, Illinois, and if you can meet this price, we shall be 
glad to place order with you for 6,000 brick. 

Mr. Bennett testified that this was done, several 
other companies having bid lower than the Parker com- 
pany and that this company was given the opportunity 
to meet the low bid on the recommendation of the 
traffic department to favor a concern that had proved 
to be a patron of the Illinois Central. 

On July 27, 1929, the purchasing department: was 
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asked to favor the McWane Cast Iron Pipe Company 
at Birmingham, Ala., in view ofits friendship, and a 
short time later the company acknowledged an order 
for pipe, with information that it was giving the Illinois 
Central the long haul on certain commercial business. 

Mr. Mann explained that all car bidders are per- 
mitted to bid on equipment proposals, and, while the 
contracts are not awarded until after negotiations have 
been carried on with all bidders, the business is finally 
awarded at the lowest price. 


Equipment Buying 


His attention was called to a letter in which the 
purchasing department responded to a request from the 
traffic department to favor the Prendergast Lumber 
Company with purchases and asked the Betténdorf 
Company to allow the lumber company to bid on the 
lumber for 200 freight cars which the road had ordered 
from that firm. The Prendergast Company was 
awarded the business at a higher price than that quoted 
by the Lord & Bushnell Co., which then complained 
to the Illinois Central. Mr. Mann explained that the 
only request made upon the Bettendorf Company was 
to allow the Prendergast Company to bid. It was usual 
to ask the builders to buy lumber for Illinois Central 
equipment from firms on the Illinois Central, he stated, 
and the builders had never refused to do so. 


A “Fair” Price for Paint 


The Illinois Central endeavors to distribute its paint 
and varnish purchases among various manufacturers 
who have proven themselves to be good patrons of the 
road, said Mr. Mann. A record is kept of tonnage, 
comparing the purchases with and the traffic from each 
concern during the year. The paint record opened with 
a letter announcing that the Williams-Hayward Com- 
pany was using its influence successfully with certain 
producers of paint ingredients to route traffic over the 
Illinois Central and asking for more consideration in 
purchasing, which it received. It also contained the 
recommendation of the traffic department to increase 
purchases from the Armstrong Paint & Varnish Co., 
in view of the Curtis Candy Company’s interest in that 
concern. 

Both Mr. Bennett and Mr. Haywood were particu- 
larly interrogated about the negotiations with the Cer-. 
tain-teed Products Company of St. Louis as a result 
of letters referring to an assurance given that the Illinois; 
Central wouid increase its purchases from $2,123 in. 
1928 to $25,000 in 1929, in order to “hold the traffic to. 
our road.” Subsequent letters disclosed that the road! 
had placed orders with this firm amounting to $25,453. 
Mr. Bennett said that the Illinois Central does not neces- 
sarily buy paint at the lowest price in competitive bid- 
ding, except in connection with certain miscellaneous 
paints, which are purchased in accordance with specifica- 
tions, and he explained that a standard price is estab- 
lished, after studying quotations received, and that the: 
established price for each class of paint is paid to alli 
firms supplying the grade. He produced the complete. 
record by which the final prices known as the “‘fair’” 
prices were determined for the period in question, which 
showed that the standard price usually falls between the 
low and high quotations. 

He was asked why such a large expenditure was made 
with the Charles R. Long Company for paint, in view 
of the small amount of tonnage it reported, and, while 
not certain about the reason at first, he recalled that this 
company had associated itself with the Carnation Milk 
Company. Mr. Bennett was also questioned about a 
letter in which the president of the American Turpentine 
& Tar Co. and vice-president of the Marine Paint & 
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Varnish Co. acknowledged an order for certain paint 
with a statement reading in part as follows: 

The tank car we are shipping tomorrow was specifically 
routed NOGM-GM&N-CB&Q-MC. We are ignoring this 
routing and giving it to the Illinois Central .... Recently we 
got a routing changed from the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
which had been ordering every car shipped adversely to your 
road. Last week we had a tank car for a concern in Cleve- 
land which had been routed NOGN. 

Mr. Haywood disclaimed any responsibility for activi- 
ties of this kind and explained that it simply reflected the 
competition between different roads for the solicitation 
of traffic. 


Rail Buying 


Mr. Bennett testified that all purchases of rail, the 
price being standard to all roads, are divided on the basis 
of tonnage from the steel companies, while competitive 
bidding is followed in making structural steel purchases, 
except in connection with large transactions, when con- 
ferences are held before the orders are placed. His at- 
tention was called to the exhibits containing the division 
of rail orders for the year 1929 among steel firms, rec- 
ommended by the traffic department : 

11,100 tons—lllinois Steel Company 
6,900 tons—Inland Steel Company 
12,000 tons—Tennessee Coal & Iron Company 

The exhibits disclosed that the traffic considered in 
placing these orders was not confined to steel traffic but 
also included commodities used by the steel companies. 
The exhibits also contained a letter to the purchasing 
department, in which the chief engineer said in part: 

You do no doubt recall that the rails from the T.C.I. will 
give very poor service in our main track as cotmpared with 
the product of the Illinois Steel and the Inland Steel com- 
panies. 

For your information, I attach typewritten statement 
showing comparison of yearly rail failures in our main track 
since 1922, and draw your attention to the last column of the 
statement showing the rate of failures on the T.C.I Co. 
product for the six years ending 1927 is from four to seven 
times as great as that from either the other two mills, with 
the exception only of the year 1926. 

In view of the foregoing I am very much averse to placing 
any considerable tonnage of our 110-lb. rail with the T.C.I. Co. 
However, I presume traffic conditions justify action that may 
not be in harmony with the above. 

It was brought out that a conference was subsequently 
held with the Tennessee Coal & Iron Company, when 
improvements in steel manufacture were considered, fol- 
lowing which the chief engineer approved placing the 
order with the’ mills in accordance with the original 
recommendations of the traffic department. 


Gravel Purchasing 


It was brought out that the Illinois Central divides 
its orders for ballast in accordance with contracts with 
gravel firms calling for a definite volume of orders in 
return for their traffic. The examiners asked questions 
regarding negotiations with the Illinois Electric Lime- 
stone Company during 1929, an off-line company, which 
led to a contract with this company for some of the 
gravel which the road had previously obligated itself to 
accept from other concerns. In a letter to President 
Downs, the vice-president of operation of the. Illinois 
Central said in part: 

The traffic department wants to favor them with some 
business and the purchasing department agrees this should 
be done. This will mean a reduction in the amount of ballast 
the Columbia people expect us to take from them. 

Mr. Downs, replying to this letter, said in part: 

Considering the large amount of business which all three 


companies have given us, I feel we are doing what is best 
for the company in dividing the tonnage three ways. 


The action taken resulted in a letter from the Colum- 
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bia Quarry Company expressing disappointment over its 
failure to get expected business and explaining with 
figures that it was doing more for the Illinois Central 
in the way of long-haul traffic than the road could expect 
from the Illinois Electric Limestone Company. The 
purchasing agent said that the arrangement with the bal- 
last company had been made upon the recommendation 
of the traffic department but that while switching was 
required to bring the gravel to the line, he understood 
that the delivered cost of the gravel was as low as that 
charged by the other companies. 

Mr. Bennett’s attention was then referred to a request 
Mr. Downs had made to have the distribution of tonnage 
developed from the stand-point of the value of traffic 
in terms of revenue instead of the number of cars, but 
he said that there were no further conferences regarding 
this proposal to change the basis of distributing pur- 
chases and that the distribution of purchases is still made 
on a tonnage basis. 


Lubricating Oils 


It was shown that the Illinois Central spent $665,000 
for lubricants during 1929. Mr. Bennett testified that, 
in accordance with recommendations of the traffic de- 
partment, the orders are distributed among a selected 
list of firms in proportion to the traffic of these firms, 
but said the oil must be satisfactory and that a distribu- 
tion is followed which will insure against using more 
than one firm’s oil in a given territory. There is not 
much variation he said, between the quotations for equip- 
ment lubrication, and the lubricant is bought at a fixed 
price which is paid to all firms for the same grade of oil. 

Attention was then called to negotiations with the 
various oil companies, which led to certain changes in 
the purchase allotments. The Louisiana Oil Refining 
Company had received a contract for fuel oil but also 
wanted to bid on lubricating oii. Vice-president Mann 
objected on the ground that the “maintenance of the 
present relationship with the Standard Oil Company of 
Louisiana was worth more to the road than to try to 
divide the business further.” The refining company 
wrote to the president, explaining that it was an indus- 
try on the line of the road with considerable traffic and 
desired to bid but was not given an opportunity to do so. 
Subsequently, the Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
was prevailed upon to acquiesce in a revision of oil pur- 
chases in order to increase the purchases from the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Kentucky $35,000 and later to 
increase the Shell Company’s allotment by $30,000. Mr. 
Mann said the changes made were recommended by 
the traffic department.’ He testified that the small oil 
producer did not have a chance to compete for equip- 
ment lubrication. He did not think that the divorcing 
of traffic from the purchasing of lubricating oil would 
improve the quality of the oil or materially change the 
price, in view of existing competition. 


Journal Packing 


The Illinois Central purchased its wiping waste and 
journal packing from 26 firms in 1928, according to a 
report which also gave the car load and pounds of less 
than car load traffic obtained from these firms. The 
exhibits consisted of a series of letters from the various 
concerns requesting further orders in return for traffic 
shipped or promised, or acknowledging orders and 
notifying the road of certain traffic which these firms 
owned or claimed to control. One of the firms was 


the National Sanitary Rag Company, which the traffic 
department notified the purchasing department had 
obtained routing power over the rags it sold to the 
Certain-teed Products Company from which the Illinois 
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Central had purchased $35,000 worth of material in 
1929. Mr. Haywood was asked if the National Rag 
Company and similar concerns purchased the right to 
route the traffic they claimed to control but he did not 
know. 

On May 25, 1929, a letter was sent the Norton Manu- 
facturing Company concerning tie plugs, in which the 
vice-president of purchases said in part: 

The last order was only sent to your competitor after you 


had declined to accept it, not at a competitive price but at a 
price above that which we could purchase the tie plugs. 


His price was $1 per cwt. f.o.b. Memphis, as com- 
pared with 87 cents f.o.b. Chicago. Subsequently the 
Norton Company was given another opportunity’ to 
bid and quoted the same price. A study brought out 
the report that on the basis of quality the road was not 
justified in paying the higher price but the purchasing 
agent was informed that Norton controlled traffic which 
he could route against the road, and an order for two 
cars of tie plugs was placed at the higher price. Mr. 
Mann explained that the Norton Company was an 
industry on the Illinois Central and added that it would 
be necessary to consider the hauling charge before 
saying that the price was out of line. 


Trafic and Lumber Buying 


Both Mr. Mann and Mr. Haywood were interrogated 
over lengthy correspondence about tie purchases. The 
Ayer & Lord Tie Co. gave $1,350,000 worth of business 
to the road in 1927, according to a letter from that 
company, and increased that traffic approximately $200,- 
000 in 1928. The first letters disclosed that the freight 
department had secured several reductions in rates, 
both inter-state and intra-state, in behalf of its patron, 
including a reduction of two cents per cwt. for creosote 
oil from tidewater to the tie plant, a 17-cent reduction 
on creosote from tidewater to an off-line point and a 
14-cent reduction in forest product rates from the tie 
plant to tidewater. Mr. Haywood contended these 
reductions were not concessions to the Ayer & Lord Co. 
for traffic and had no connection with purchases, and 
he did not know that the tariff adjustments had been 
made until they were called to his attention by the 
examiner. 

A second group of exhibits covered negotiations with 
the Jennison-Wright Company over the purchase of 
switch ties. This company was not located on the 
Illinois Central but desired to sell the road switch ties 
which were then on hand at its plants. These ties were 
to cost the road $10 per 1,000 bd. ft. more than the road 
could buy them for on its own lines, but the firm pro- 
posed that for every pound of ties purchased by the 
road it would buy 1% Ib. of its lumber from Illinois 
Central territory so that the road would get the haul. 
The lumber and tie agent asked the traffic department 
for recommendations and, it having developed that the 
toad would get a revenue of $9,576 for purchasing 
$3,800 worth of ties, the order was placed. Mr. Hay- 
wood, to whom Mr. Summerhays, then lumber and tie 
agent, had appealed for recommendations, would not 
discuss the relative cost of the ties, saying that he left 
that matter entirely to the discretion of Mr. Summer- 
hays. 
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Other correspondence relating to the distribution of 
tie purchases was introduced, showing that the lumber 
buyer repeatedly relied upon the traffic department’s 
recommendations in distributing tie purchases. A 
typical letter received from one of the lumber companies 
read in part as follows: 

During the past month we received an order for one car 
from your line .... Since we received this order we have 
discontinued short hauling and, in addition, have during the 
past month routed about 15 or 20 competitive cars over your 
line. 

Mr. Mann was asked if his lumber buyer ever 
“peddled” lumber orders for traffic and said he had 
never heard of this being done but, upon further ques- 
tioning, said he would approve the distribution of lum- 
ber orders in return for traffic. 


Electric Crossing Gate 
for Automatic Operation 


\ N electric crossing gate, designed especially for 


operation under automatic control by the ap- 

proach of a train, has been developed by the 
Buda Company, Harvey, Ill. This new design, known 
as the Model 51 automotic crossing gate, is a refine- 
ment of the Buda electric gate mechanism for non-au- 
tomatic control. 

Certain changes have been made in the design of the 
arm in order to provide against breakage. The arms 
lower gently, the mechanism being so designed that if 
an arm should come down on a vehicle the power to 
that arm is alternately reversed and applied, allowing 
no harmful pressure to be exerted. Upon removal of 
the obstruction the power is automatically applied to 
complete the cycle, and is then automatically cut off. 

Turn-buckled impact cables paralleling each side of 
the arm serve not only to truss the arm, but also to ab- 
sorb the starting impact as well as the impact that may 
be caused by a vehicle striking the gate. In the latter 
case the arm is free to rotate 90 deg. horizontally in 
either direction. Upon the withdrawal of the vehicle 
after such a horizontal deflection the gate is returned, 
at a pre-determined rate of speed and without any slap- 
ping action, to the correct position. This controlled re- 
turn motion is effected through the agency of an oil 
dash-pot not unlike a door check. Of interest is the 
fact that horizontal rotation cannot be effected by high 
winds, since the two 1,200-lb compression springs used 
with the dash-pot are so arranged that an impact is re- 
quired to start a horizontal deflection. Similarly, the 
gate is not affected by wind when in the upright posi- 
tion. 

If the arm is held down when the power is applied 
to raise the gate, no harm is done to the driving me- 
chanism as the power to that arm is then shut off auto- 
tomatically, but is restored automatically when the arm 
is released. The design of the mechanism contemplates 
the possibility of sleet forming on the arm, as the 
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manufacturer states that the mechanism will operate 
with a maximum ice load. 

The arm can be furnished in various lengths, as de- 
sired, depending upon the width and angle of the high- 
way or street which it is to protect; the gate shown in 
the illustration has a 33-ft. arm. An auxiliary arm 
for protecting a sidewalk can be applied to the pedestal 
without disturbing the mechanism. This arm, when 
down in the barrier position, is free to rotate horizon- 
tally, being alined by two leaf springs. 

Power requirements for the operation of this new 
gate were materially reduced, due partly to the use of 
a lighter, more efficient form of construction, partly 
to proper counter-balancing, and partly to the use of 
ball or roller bearings throughout. The motor is rated 
at % h.p., for operation on 10 volts d-c. Three choices 
of operating speed are available, 8, 12, and 15 seconds. 
The mechanism can be supplied for operation at any 
voltage up to 660 volts d-c. or 600 volts a-c. The con- 
trol relay is housed in the mechanism pedestal and is 
controlled automatically through the agency of the track 
circuit, track or trolley contactor or other controlling 
device. 

The gate arm is equipped with two red alternately 
flashing lights of the full-reflection type, each being 
lighted by a 10-volt, 10-watt lamp. In addition, a 10- 
volt, 10-watt beam light is mounted to illuminate the 
face of the arm so as to make it visible to vehicle 
drivers, when the arm is in the barrier position. 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
October 18 amounted to 931,085 cars, which 
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decrease in miscellaneous loading as compared with last 
year was 110,953 cars and that in merchandising loading 
was 33,624 cars. The summary, as compiled by the Car 
Service Division of the American Railway Association, 
follows: 
Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, October 18, 1930. 














Districts 1930 1929 1928 
OES eee nt eee a 200,534 260,841 260,056 
ER EE RS RR et SEES 180,165 234,517 233,660 
CS en te end ce Baca 54,946 66,898 62,981 
a: Sasa @ Xs oveivcinialciena wale acs 135,230 164,271 160,289 
EE EN eT eae eae _129,997 177,150 171,470 
ee SS ere 153,698 184,062 179,403 
SINE? 5 orale ture ated RS areas kates 76,515 97,825 95,276 
Total Western Districts ............ 260,210 459,037 446,149 
Oe ee NE xioe veces ceteneecs 931,085 1,185,564 1,163.135 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products.......... 38,011 46,369 51,838 
ES SS SPP eae eee 32,085 38,520 39,692 

IS Wr kd: ik ash das astah coy Gil can eg idee qacentees 159,727 200,560 203,025 
| RS ee ee aa Veet 8,490 12,258 10,418 
SNE, OMI. coco ea easel wsares-s.ten 39,032 66,439 65,092 

ate oe acne ns an oe WHat aap abe Nile ee oro 39,517 62,618 59,504 
I, S . Bis. Sccwmandacaus 238,185 271,809 270,308 
I in ae as ows casa a eee 276,038 486,991 463,258 
RNIN 51. ou ated wy Bare al wets 931,085 1,185,564 1,163,135 
NN a. 6 oie nia mamaria xacraas 954,874 1,179,540 1,190,741 
NE ee ae lk ee 972,492 1,179,947 1,187,032 
| RR ee 950,381 1,203,139 1,196,965 
EY (0D oss an wacs o maemmirieemes 952,512 1,167,395 1,144,131 

Cumulative total, 42 weeks...... 38,017,099 43,465,077 41,765,670 


The freight car surplus for the period ended October 
15 averaged 396,291 cars, an increase of 6,982 cars as 
compared with the preceding week. The total included 
214,933 box cars, 132,863 coal cars, 22,040 stock cars, 
and 7,442 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended October 18 totaled 65,157 cars, a decrease 
from the previous week of 6,122 cars and a decrease 
from the same week last year of 17,470 cars. 





_ Ma Sore 
i i i ars Rec’d from 
reflected a continuation of the seasonal decline BF sade sal 
and also was 254,479 cars less than the loading for the yota for Canada 

i . is j 2 eS, Seer 65,157 32,302 
corresponding week of last year. This is a greater Geber 11, 1990................2.. 71,279 33,561 
spread than has heretofore been reported this year. It BEE Me MD vincicrsescesiesnes 70,897 31,952 
was also a reduction of 232,050 cars as compared with Gy, qe eet for ‘Ganada om 
1928. All commodity classifications .and all districts October 18, 1930............00eee0s 2,583,318 1,407,402 

. . October 19, 1929. ........ccceeeeeee 2,899,866 1,736,662 
showed reductions as compared with both years. The Getter 20, TUB... ... ccc ccccccccee 2,903,358 1,652,764 
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The Report on Camp-Car Outfits Was a Feature of the Convention 


Bridge. Men Meet In Louisville 


Convention considered such timely topics as modernization 
of station buildings, masonry failures, power tools, 
welding of structural steel, and camp cars 


40th annual convention of the American Railway 

Bridge and Building Association at Louisville, 
Ky., on October 21-23. The program, which attracted 
approximately 150 members of the organization, included 
reports of the committees on: The relative advantages 
and costs of precast concrete walls and monolithic walls ; 
masonry failures—their causes and remedies; the pro- 
gramming of bridge, building and water-service work; 
camp cars and their equipment for bridge and building 
crews; the inspection and maintenance of water tanks 
and their appurtenances; the modernizing of station 
buildings and the maintenance of turntable and draw- 
bridge machinery. In addition a session on Tuesday eve- 
ning was devoted to the consideration of the welding of 
structural steel with addresses by H. M. Priest, assistant 
engineer, American Bridge Company, New York and 
W. R. Roof, bridge engineer, Chicago Great Western, 
Chicago. ; 

All sessions of the convention were presided over by 
J. S. Huntoon, president of the association and assistant 
bridge engineer of the Michigan Central. The report of 
C. A. Lichty, secretary-treasurer, showed the total mem- 
bership of the association to be 714. 

At the closing session of the convention the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 


A N unusually active discussion characterized the 


C. S. Heritage, bridge engineer, K. C. S., Kansas City, . 


Mo.; first vice-president, A. I. Gauthier, assistant divi- 
sion engineer, B. & M., Concord, N. H.; second vice- 
president, H. I. Benjamin, assistant engineer bridges, 
S.P., San Francisco, Cal.; third vice-president, W. T. 
Krausch, engineer buildings, C. B. & Q., Chicago; fourth 
vice-president, T. H. Strate, engineer track elevation, 
C. M. St. P. & P., Chicago. Directors: A. B. Scowden, 
general bridge inspector, B. & O., Cincinnati, Ohio; W. 
A. Batey, general bridge inspector, U.P., Omaha, Neb. ; 
and L. C. Smith, supervisor bridges and buildings, 
I.H:B., Calumet City, Ill. C. A. Lichty, inspector, pur- 
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chasing department, C. & N. W., Chicago, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer for the 2lst consecutive year. Ac- 
cepting the recommendation of its officers-elect, the asso- 
ciation voted to hold: its next annual convention in Tor- 
onto, Ont., on October 20-22. Seven reports, addresses 
and papers presented at the convention are abstracted be- 
low; four others will appear in the next issue. 


W. R. Cole Discusses Railway Problems 


W. R. Cole, president of the Louisville & Nashville, 
addressed the convention on Tuesday morning on the 
problems that are now confronting the railways. “These 
roads,” he said, “are now facing problems of a more 
varied character than ever before. The transportation 
act of 1920 was heralded as marking the beginning of a 
new day because for the first time it was recognized that 
the railways are entitled to a fair return, and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was instructed to so regu- 
late rates that the roads would be enabled to earn this re- 
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turn.” Mr. Cole then showed how far the roads had 
failed to attain this objective, and deplored the fact that 
the commission, in ordering reductions in rates, had not 
given sufficient attention to the conditions that are ac- 
tually confronting the railways. He also deprecated the 
importance that is being attached to valuation as a basis 
for rate making, while ignoring the increasing importance 
of other influences, such as, for instance, the competition 
of other transportation agencies. Mr. Cole then referred 
at some length to the subsidized competition which now 
confronts the railways, especially on the highways and 
waterways. He characterized the waterway competition 
as especially unfair because the government is not only 
providing the channel at public expense, but is itself en- 
gaged in transportation on these waterways in competi- 
tion with the railways and is paying the deficite out of the 
public treasury. “The present barge rates are possible,” 
Mr. Cole said, ‘only by reason of the backing of the 
United States Treasury.” 


Concrete Crib Walls and 


Monolithic Walls Compared | 


T. H. Strate, engineer of grade separaton, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, Chicago, presented a re- 
port of the Committee on the Relative Advantages and 
Costs of Precast Concrete Crib Walls and Monolithic 
Walls. The committee’s report consisted of a statement 
of 17 advantages of crib walls over monolithic walls and 
a comparison of the costs of the two types of construc- 
tion. [he advantages of the precast concrete cribbing 
units are stated below: 


1. Lower cost of installation. 

2. Greater speed of erection. 

3. Immediate use on completion without waiting for curing 
as is necessary with concrete poured in place. 

4. High quality of concrete scientifically manufactured under 
strict control methods, is possible only in a well-organized con- 
crete-products piaut where materiais and water are properly 
weighted or proportioned and where proper curing is assured. 

5. Can be placed on foundation soils which would require a 
pile or caisson sub-foundation if a heavy mass wall were con- 
structed, 

6. Slight settlement of foundation soil does not injure a 
cribbing wall when properly designed and erected. 

7. Standardized precast units may be carried in stock, in 
which event their availability in an emergency is invaluable 
where the time element is a feature. 

8. No special ‘equipment is required and erection may be 
done by unskilled labor. 

9. Ease of construction, removal and relocation without loss, 
allowable increase of height on account of future widening of 
banks, raise in grades, etc. 

10. Provides perfect drainage without the use of tile drains 
and necessary sewer connections. 

11. Precast cribbing has some advantages in congested 
terminal districts, or where the right of way is restricted, where, 
in construction of solid walls, encroachment on adjacent track 
space or private ground would be necessary. 

12. Can be used easily and to great advantage when two 
tracks or roadways are operated on different levels and on close 
centers. 

13. Replacement of wooden cribbing can be handled most 
advantageously by use of- precast concrete cribbing, as one 
section or cell can be placed at a time with a minimum amount 
of shoring. In doing this the material excavated for an ad- 
joining cell may be used as back-fill for the one just erected. 

14. Minimum amount of excavation for foundation. Under 
ordinary conditions the removal of the top earth to a depth of 
one foot is sufficient for cribbing, as compared with three to 
four feet or more for a solid wall. Of course, each job presents 
its own problem in this respect and a general specification 
cannot be drawn to fit all cases. 

15. Can be used to good advantage to retain the fill at 
switch stands and signal foundations where a solid wall would 
require deep footings. 

16. Can be used for wing walls of bridge abutments along 
highways, especially where it is likely that the abutments will 
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have to be widened at a later time to accommodate additional 
tracks. 


_ 17. Where precast concrete cribbing may be used the cost 
is as a rule, from 25 to 40 per cent less than for a monolithic 
wall to serve the same purpose. 


he foregoing in a general way outlines information gath- 
ered from various sources relative to precast cribbing. In very 
few cases is the decision to use cribbing based entirely on rela- 
tive costs. It is true that an exact comparison cannot be made 
between the two types of walls, unless a design for each type 
for the same location is made so.that the decision to use crib- 
bing in place of a solid wall is generally based on the conditions 
under which the work has to be done. The avoidance of 
pile foundations, when required for solid walls, is one of the 
great advantages of crib construction. 


‘Conclusion 


The committee is making no suggestion as to type of such 
walls, that being left to the discretion of the user. It is the 
recommendation, however, that the use of precast cribbing in 
retaining walls up to a height of 12 ft. be given serious con- 
sideration where such structures are necessary. Above this 
height the decision is left to the judgment of the interested 
individual. It is not the intention of the committee to suggest 
that the mass wall be supplanted entirely by cribbing, but there 
is at this time sufficient evidence to warrant the further con- 
sideration and use of the latter in railroad construction. 


Discussion 


The discussion of this report centered largely around 
two questions: The limitations of the use of crib con- 
struction and its economy as compared with monolithic 
walls. In discussing the first phase of the subject, L. D. 
Hadwin (C. M. St. P. & P.) emphasized the use of first 
class concrete in crib construction because of the small 
units involved. He contended that concrete for such pur- 
poses must therefore be made to very rigid specifications, 
for it is difficult and expensive to repair a crib wall after 
one or more units fail. Supporting the implication of the 
committee that the height of crib walls be limited to 12 
ft., Chairman Strate stated that at least one failure of a 
wall 15 ft. in height has come to the attention of the 
committee. W. R. Roof (C. G. W.) replied that on 
his road walls as high as 18 ft. have been in service for 
periods up to 5 years without signs of failure. 

With reference to the economy of crib construction, 
J. J. Davis (E. J. & E.) cited an instance where a crib 
wall built to protect a hopper track between two main 
tracks at a coaling station cost 60 per cent of the esti- 
mated figure for a solid wall. He stated further that the 
closed face type of wall cost 10 per cent more than the 
open face type. It was evident from the discussion that 
many of the railways are finding numerous opportunities 
to effect economies through the use of crib walls for per- 


manent as well as temporary construction of moderate 
heights. 


Masonry Failures 


The failure of masonry structures, the cause of fail- 
ures and their remedies was the subject assigned to a 
committee, of which A. B. Scowden, general bridge and 
building inspector, Baltimore & Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was chairman. The subject so assigned was intended to 
cover both stone masonry and concrete, but owing to the 
fact that concrete structures had been the subject of a 
committee report presented in 1926, Mr. Scowden’s com- 
mittee chose to devote its attention primarily to stone 
masonry structures, confining its comments on concrete 
masonry to a synopsis of the report presented in 1926. 
A brief abstract of the committee’s report follows: 

Bridge piers and abutments represent the most important 
railway structures built of stone masonry and the ailments to 
which they are subjected can also be found in most other types 
of structures. In tabulating these ailments and their symptoms 


below, it will be noted that similar symptoms may denote some- 
what different causes. Also, the conditions found may indi- 
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cate two or more different causes, showing the structure to be 
suffering from a complication of ailments. 


Ailments 
1—General overloading 
of foundation. 


J . Symptoms , 
Vertical settlement. “Pumping” at 
the ground line. 


2—Partial overloading 


Sagging of horizontal joints in part. 
of foundation. 


Opening of vertical joints at definite 
location cracks in stones, where the 
vertical joints are opened. Tilting. 
Crowding of steel against anchor 
bolts. Excessive offsets on ex- 
pansion rollers. Shearing of an- 
chor bolts. Reduction in surface 
batter. Crowding of back walls 
against steel. 


3—Reduction of the 


Underwashings of foundations to 
foundation area. 


be determined by soundings or in 
extreme cases uy means of a diver. 


Symptoms developing in exposed 
: surfaces similar to 1 or 2. 
4—Horizontal movement Sliding on foundations without 
on foundation. tilting. 


5—Moving foundation. 


6—Reduction in bond 


Loose mortar joints. Absence of 
between stones. 


mortar in joints. In advanced 
cases, vertical cracks due to uneven 
bearing. Local bulging out of parts 
of surface. 


7—Overloading of indi- 


Split or broken stones, usually 
vidual stones. 


directly under the shoes, or in the 
course below the bearing stones, 
gradually extending to the lower 


courses. 
8—Suriace disintegration “Weathering.” Spalling, opening 
due to atmospheric up of laminations, causing the 


conditions and water. stone to “slice.” 


parts of stones. 


Breaking out of 


A slow, gradual and fairly uniform surface disintegration is 
not a serious matter, as the heavy body of masonry has lost 
very little of its usefulness by the small loss of stone on the 
face. When the slow crumbling of a stone develops into a 
breaking away of larger spalls, its future destruction becomes 
rapid, and it is none too soon to remedy the condition. Before 
applying protection, all loose and soft parts of the old stone 
must be removed. The placing of a thin concrete facing, 
bringing it out to the face of the old masonry, is usually not 
effective, but the patching of scattered stones with concrete 
12 to 18 in. deep will ordinarily prove of value, at least as a 
temporary expedient. 

Where larger areas or the complete surface of the masonry 
require protection, this is accomplished either by means of a 
heavy concrete facing, using forms, or by a lighter cement 
mortar surface, applied with an air gun and without forms 
(gunite). 

Concrete facing must be provided with a suitable and 
effective foundation. Where the deterioration of the masonry 
has not progressed deeply below the original surface, concrete 
of 6 in. to 12 in. thickness, well anchored, has often proved 
effective. ; 

Gunite facing must have a stone or concrete footing ex- 
tending above the water line. The masonry surface must be 
reasonably dry and free from water seepage, when the gunite 
is applied. 

Sealing coats for concrete and gunite usually consist of 
minute particles of iron, which through oxidation fill up any 
surface pores. They are available under various trade names. 

An overloaded retaining wall will usually fail by tilting or 
overturning and less frequently by sliding on the foundation 
or at some joint between the courses. The permanent 
strengthening of a weak wall can be done by concrete facing 
or buttresses on the front, if sufficient space is available. If 
this is not the case counterforts in the rear of the wall can be 
used, although at higher cost. Temporary strengthening is 
often done by land ties, consisting of rods, carried from the 
face of the wall to anchors, such as walls or piles, located well 
back in the embankment. Such construction is also often made 
reasonably permanent in character. 

Broken covers of stone boxes can be jacked up and rails 
inserted, sidewalls can be repaired with concrete, and the life 
of the structure extended. In many cases, however, the cost of 
the repair work will prove too high for the benefits obtained 
and in such cases replacement with pipe culverts is more 
economical in the long run. 
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Discussion 


In discussing this report a number of men questioned 
the advisability of attempting to repair old piers and 
abutments because of uncertainty as to the materials in- 
side or under them. In the course of the discussion, 
reference was made to several structures built nearly a 
century ago for the traffic of that day which are carry- 
ing modern loadings with little or no alteration or 
strengthening. Among the structures referred to were 
the Baltimore & Ohio viaduct at Relay, Md., built in 
1850, the Starucca viaduct built by the Erie near Sala- 
manca, N. Y., in 1848, and several arch spans on the C. 
& N. W. near Shopiere, Wis., built about 1860. 


Programming Bridge, Building 
and Water Service Work 


A report on the. programming of work carried on under 
the direction of the bridge and building and water serv- 
ice departments was prepared by a committee headed by 
E. C. Neville, supervisor bridges and buildings, Cana- 
dian National, Toronto, Ont. The report consisted of a 
general resumé of the advantages of conducting the work 
under a carefully prepared program and was prefaced by 
a statement pointing out the importance of the work in 
this department. This statement and the committee’s 
conclusions are presented in brief below: 

When it is considered that the railways of Canada and the 





A Combination Pile Driver and Derrick Car Handling 
Concrete Pipe 


United States have $1,680,000,000 invested in buildings, $2,500,- 
000,000 in bridges, and $460,000,000 in water stations, some idea 
is obtained of the responsibilities of the officers who are in 
charge of these facilities. As a further indication of the 
magnitude of these railway facilities, $92,000,000 is spent annu- 
ally for the maintenance of buildings and $90,000,000 for their 
enlargement and improvement and for new buildings; bridge 
maintenance costs in excess of $37,500,000 annually, and $47,- 
000,000 is spent every year for the maintenance and operation 
of water stations, in addition to more than $7,000,000 for their 
enlargement and improvement and for new stations. 

It is evident, therefore, that the supervisory officers in these 
departments can do much toward effecting economies in their 
work by proper planning and by close adherence to these plans 
in the execution of the work which is assigned to them. 

Substantial reductions have been made during the past few 
years by the careful conservation of materials and labor. as 
well as through the use of labor-saving devices, and super- 
visory officers are keenly appreciative of their added responsi- 
bilities in keeping down maintenance costs in order to meet in 
some measure the increasing cost of railroad operation, but as 
a means of a further saving we recommend for most serious 
consideration the programming of bridge, building and water 
service maintenance. 

From replies received to a questionnaire sent out to about 
50 railroads it would seem that the majority of them have some 
method of listing their larger maintenance jobs in the order of 
their importance. Some program only bridge work, others only 
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building work, while a few program painting only, and very 
few make any attempt to program water service work. One 
road in particular programs all of the maintenance work on a 
man-hour basis and schedules it to the nearest hundreth part 
of a day. 

As indicated by replies to the questionnaire, the advantages 
of programming over other methods of doing maintenance work, 
are as follows: 

1. Costly equipment can be used to the best advantage with 
less idle time. 

2. The purchasing and stores departments are enabled to 
provide material and make deliveries as required, without hav- 
ing to resort to unsatisfactory rush methods. 

3. It tends toward closer estimating and better inspection. 

4. It gives a better comparison of the worth of various 
forces, as a goal has been set for them to strive for, and tends 
to increase the quality and amount of work accomplished. 

5. It avoids cross hauling of outfits, thus saving time. 

6. It gives foremen an opportunity to plan ‘and study their 
work in advance. 

7. It has a tendency to stabilize employment and develop 
the morale of the forces. 

8. It keeps officers in closer touch with the work and affords 
better control of expenditures. 

While there are numerous other advantages, these should 
be sufficient to warrant the practice. 


Discussion 


While it was very evident that those present appre- 

ciated the economy that can be effected in the conduct of 
work by programming, it was also evident that many of 
them felt that rigid adherence to a program was imprac- 
tical H. C. Munson (C.M.St.P.&P.) combated this 
idea with the statement that last year one of the crews on 
his division finished its season’s program on the day 
scheduled and another gang only one day late. From his 
experience he contended that a schedule can be followed 
if the supervisory officer will determine to make a suc- 
cess of it. 
- C. M. Burpee (D&H.) stated that a secondary advan- 
tage of programming is the reduction in store stock that 
results from an ordefly program for the assembling of 
materials, citing a 38 per cent. reduction in lumber stock 
in a single year as one result of the inauguration of a 
program on one division of his road. In addition, the 
formulation of a program enabled the purchasing depart- 
ment to buy much material on a quarterly rather than an 
annual basis. T. E. O’Brien (D.&H.) added that on his 
division it had been possible to reduce the material stock 
from a normal average of $18,000 to $4,000 as a re- 
sult of a program. He stated further that he had com- 
pleted 92 per cent of his bridge program last year. 


The Welding of Structural Steel 


In a program devoted to the welding of structural 
steel for bridge purposes, H. M. Priest, assistant engi- 
neer, American Bridge Company, New York, discussed 
the degree of uniformity that one can expect from vari- 
ous shops over the country. Mr. Priest described an in- 
vestigation that is now being made by a'‘committee of the 
American Welding Society in some 40 shops through- 
out the country, to determine the relative efficiency and 
unformity of the work done at these various locations. 
To date, this committee has collected samples of the 
work done by 44 welders in shops located from the 
Atlantic seaboard as far west as Omaha, Neb. The av- 
erage of these tests show a strength of weld of 8,000 Ib. 
above the figure set forth in the specifications. Further- 
more, the work of 28 of these welders and 65 per cent of 
the tests made to date are within 5 per cent of this aver- 
age, while the maximum variation is less than 10 per 
cent. Mr. Priest presented these figures to show the de- 
gree of uniformity that can be expected from welding. 

Mr. Priest was followed on the program by W. R. 
Roof, bridge engineer of the Chicago Great Western, 
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who read a paper in which he explained that the purchase 
of new power by the Chicago Great Western resulted in 
the transfer of Santa Fe type (2-10-2). locomotives to 
the Iowa division where their use would have resulted 
in high flange stresses to the stringers and floor beams 
of the Des Moines river bridge, a structure consisting of 
four skew single-track through truss spans, 180 ft. long. 
These floor members were of the usual angle-flange and 
web type without flange plates. The computed stress in 
the stringer flanges under the heavier loading, with al- 
lowance for impact, was 24,100 lb. per sq. in. and in the 
flanges of the floor beams, 27,100 lb. per sq. in. By add- 
ing cover plates to the top and bottom flanges of both 
stringers and floor beams, it was possible to reduce the 
flange stresses to 16,800 and 17,180 lb. per sq. in., re- 
spectively. 

In order to eliminate up-hand welding, the top rein- 
forcing plates were made 3% in. narrower and the bottom 
reinforcing plates 2% in, wider than the flange width 
formed by the original flange angles and in order to 
compensate for this difference in width and obtain bal- 
anced flange sections, the top plates were ordered ™% in. 
thick and the bottom plates 3% in. thick. The new cover 
plates were welded in place under contract by three 
welders with welding machines of the motor-driven 
type delivering 30 amp. at 85 volts d.c. The welders were 
assisted by three railway bridge gangs in placing the new 
plates, cleaning the steel, handling scaffolding, etc. The 
total cost of the work was $6,489.70, of which $4,854.19 
represents the cost chargeable directly to welding. As a 
total of 7,212 lin. ft. of 3¢-in. bead arc welding was re- 
quired, the average cost was 67.3 cents per lin. ft. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Roof stated that welding the 
reinforcement on this structure cost one-third what it 
would have cost to have attached it by riveting. He added 
that the work was done with no interference with traf- 
fic other than a slow order to protect the workmen who 
were employed to shift ties out of the way of the weld- 
ers. Mr. Roof also stated that there had been no indi- 
cation whatever of failure in the three years that have 
intervened since similar work had been done on the 
bridge across the Missouri river at Leavenworth, Kan. 


The Use of Power Toois _ . 
in Bridge and Building Work 


Much valuable information on the use of power tools 
was presented in the report of a committee of which 
R. D. Ransom, supervisor of bridges and buildings, 
Chicago & North Western, Sioux City, lowa, was chair- 
man. In addition to an outline of the particular prob- 
lems imposed in the use of labor-saving equipment in 
bridge and building work, the committee offered some 
definite recommendations with respect to equipment de- 
finitely applicable to the work of the department. A 
brief synopsis of the report follows: 

There are many reasons why the tasks embraced in bridge 
and building work were not readily reduced to mechanical 
processes. Foremost among these are the diversity of the 
tasks and the inherent difficulties of effecting the division oi 
labor which characterized the industrial revolution of the 
nineteenth century. So long as one individual was required 
to perform many different tasks from hour to hour it was 
impracticable to provide him with a power tool for each task. 
But there is an even more important reason for the delay in 
the introduction of labor-saving equipment in these fields. 
The portable power units had to wait two important develop- 
ments; the widespread distribution of electricity through the 
agency of the public service companies and the perfection of 
the internal combustion engine, whereby direct mechanical 
power, compressed air or electricity may be supplied economic- 
ally by prime movers of relatively small size. 

The machine used for driving piling should, if possible, be 
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capable of doing other allied work such as. performing the 
duties of a derrick. It should be equipped with an air pump 
tor the operation of air tools for boring and sawing and 
possibly other work, so that it may be kept busy throughout 
the vear and not left to stand idle a large portion of the time. 

It has been fairly well determined that a steam hammer will 
drive approximately 50 per cent more piling in a given time than 
a drop hammer and the damage to the piling will be less. The 
steam hammer should be equipped with false or telescoping lead- 
ers, in the case of fixed leaders, so that piling may be driven 
to within a foot or two of cut-off without the use of a follower, 
especially when driving pile piers. 

Some railroad companies find the combination crane and pile 
driver quite suitable for their work. 
locomotive crane and boom with a truss platform with folding 
leaders. This crane can readily be converted into a pile driver. 
by removing the boom and attaching a pile driving truss and 
leaders containing a steam hammer. Piles can then be driven 
22 ft. ahead of the forward wheels and 30 ft. at right angles 
from the center of the track. The leaders may be lowered 
or raised in a short time so that it can be used where any 
other type of track pile driver can be used with a few exceptions 
such as for driving 60 to 85 ft, piling. There is very little 
difference in the cost of the crane and boom with the pile 
driving attachment and the self-propelled track pile driver. 

The following equipment has proved very satisfactory in 
bridge and building work: 

Steam-operated self-propelled cranes with 40-ft. booms and 
20 to 30-ft. removable inserts to make booms 60 to 70 ft. long 
when needed. The capacity of these cranes range from 25 to 





Portable Power Saws Prove Useful 


60 tons at minimum radius so that they can be used for 
handling heavy loads when erecting steel and other heavy work. 
Combination locomotive-crane derrick cars are available 
which are designed for the placing of long heavy girders and 
which can lift 100 tons at an 85-ft. radius and set a load 20 ft. 
off the center line of track. A 150-ton locomotive crane fur- 
nishes power for a seven-drum hoisting engine on a derrick 
car, propels the car, and serves as anchorage counterweight. 

Where only a small crane is required for light work, it has 
been found that the self-propelled type commonly used in lay- 
ing rail in track, is very efficient in handling such bridge 
material as timber falsework, the removing of old stone 
masonry and other similar work. 

There are many other types of derricks, of which the stiff 
leg derrick is probably most commonly used. 

The many hoists now in use for various work demonstrate 
their usefulness. The larger ones are generally operated by 
steam while those of smaller capacity are often powered by 
gasoline, enabling them to be moved more readily from one job 
to another. 

Almost every one in the engineering or bridge and building 
departments is familiar with the various types of concrete 
mixers. 

A crew with a motor car and a roller bearing push car will 
be able to unload the material at the site of the work instead 
of at a considerable distance, as is often the case when un- 
loading from trains. 

Motor trucks may become indispensable in terminals, not only 
to the bridge and building department, but also to other depart- 
ments. They are especially adaptable for use about the head- 
quarters or within a radius of 30 to 50 miles. 

Portable electric generators and air compressors can be 
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used to advantage for operating cross-cut and rip saws and 
boring machines and for many other, operations such as 
tightening and removing nuts from bolts, and also for furnish- 
ing electric light during night work. 

A home-made portable saw table has proved very satisfactory 
where there is considerable sawing to do. 

Portable gas-electric outfits are used for repairing and 
strengthening bridge members in the field. This method of 
repairing is in its infancy although we believe it has great 
possibilities. Work of this kind should be done by thoroughly 
experienced welders and in no case by amateurs. 

The oxygen-acetylene cutting torch is used for cutting all 
kinds of steel and iron and is especially useful for removing 
steel and iron structures that are to be scrapped. 

Pneumatic tools include a large part of the power’ tool 
equipment that is used by most railroads. Among these is the 
combination pneumatic riveting hammer, rivet buster and back- 
ing out punch. 

Miscellaneous electric-driven tools and machines operating 
on either 220 or 110 volts are being used to a considerable 
extent by several railroads at the present time. 

Portable gas-driven trench pumps are used to remove water 
from excavations up to 15 ft. in depth. 

A wood-working machine with cut-off, rip, dado and band 
saw, jointer, mortiser, and tenoner, and tongue and groover 
accessories, is a valuable machine for building work. 

The cement gun is a unit of equipment that is valuable for 
making repairs to cracked masonry of either stone or concrete 
and for repairing disintegrated concrete. 


The paint spray machine is also a labor saver. We believe 
the paint machine is better than the hand brush, especially 
on steel bridges, although the spray gun will use about 20 


per cent more paint, this being more than offset by the saving 
in labor. 


Discussion 


W. A. Batey, (U.P.) opened the discussion of this 
report with the statement that a road pays for power 
tools whether it buys them or not. He added that the 
programming of work enables much equipment of this 
character to be concentrated in specialized gangs and then 
used for the maximum period. Such equipment, he 
added, not only reduces costs but also shortens the period 
of interference with traffic. 


Arizona Train Limit Law 
Repeal Hearing Continued 


OTAL annual savings to the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe by repeal of the Arizona train limit law, 
allowing it to operate freight trains of more than 

70 cars and passenger trains of more than 14 cars in that 
state would approximate $665,000, A. L. Conrad, assist- 
ant general auditor of the railroad, told the referee in 
chancery, Joseph E. Morrison, in a continuation of the 
hearings on the Arizona law in the district court at San 
Francisco, Cal., on October 17. 

He showed that for 1927, 1928 and 1929 the average 
annual freight traffic of the Santa Fe in Arizona was 
1,104,996,177 revenue ton-miles, of which intrastate 
traffic was 37,400,353 revenue ton-miles or 3.38 per cent, 
and interstate traffic was 1,067,595,823 revenue ton-miles 
or 96.62 per cent. Some of this interstate traffic either 
originatéd or terminated in Arizona, but of the total reve- 
nue ton-mileage in Arizona, 793, 939,656 ton-miles, or 
71.85 per cent represented “bridge” traffic. In 1929 
alone, Santa Fe passenger miles in Arizona were 156,- 
286, 407, of which 7,758,525 passenger miles or 4.96 per 
cent represented intrastate traffic and 148,527,882 pas- 
senger miles, or 95.04 per cent represented interstate 
traffic. Bridge passenger traffic in 1929 amounted to 
82.54 per cent of the total passenger miles in Arizona. 

Mr. Conrad introduced a statement based on a study 
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made during February, March September and October, 
1927, on five train districts between Barstow, Cal., and 
Belen, N. M. Train dispatchers of the divisions involved 
listed all through trains operated over their districts in 
those months. Dispatchers then reconstructed those ac- 
tual trains into assumed or hypothetical trains, with a 
maximum tonnage of 4,000 tons and a maximum length 
of 125 cars. The following table of passible savings be- 
tween Belen and Barstow for four months, Mr. Conrad 
said, assumes not only the abrogation of the Train Limit 
law, but also of the Santa Fe agreement with its em- 
ployees wherein, outside of certain specified districts, the 
tonnage of double header trains is restricted to 2900: 


Actual Assumed Saving 

Locomotive repairs, depreciation 
and retirements LGebeantkeunee $504,119.11 $444,377.40 $ 59,741.71 
Wages, emginemen ....06. cece 235,172.92 198,811.69 36,361.23 
Le eee 279,161.03 216,958.88 62,202.15 
ES eee pee 698,593.67 612,541.57 86,052.10 

Other locomotive expenses—wa- 

ter, lubricants, supplies and 
round house expenses ....... 145,491.84 124,301.45 21,190.39 
Total, selected expenses ...... 1,862,538.57  1,596,990.99 265,547.58 
Total saving equated to an annual basis ..............eee% 664,738.33 


Joseph H. Dyer, vice-president in charge of operation 
of the Southern Pacific, Pacific lines, on October 20, 
compared the operations of that road across Arizona, on 
the Tucson ‘division, and in Nevada and Utah, on the 
Salt Lake division, where.a similarity exists in physical 
conditions and traffic. On the Tucson division freight 
trains are limited to 70 cars and passenger trains to 14 
cars, while on the Salt Lake division freight trains are 
operated with from 125 to 135 loaded cars, and passenger 
trains with as many as 18 cars. Mr. Dyer stated that 
the Arizona law constitutes a hindrance to efficient and 
economical operation, and that if the law were abolished 
immediate economies in operation could be made with 
perfect safety on the Tucson division. 

- Four witnesses from roads other than the two involved 
in the litigation testified that it is standard practice out- 
side of Arizona to operate trains of greater length than 
prescribed in the law of that state. F. J. Gavin, general 
manager of the Great Northern lines east of Williston, 
N. D., stated that during a representative 24-hour period 
in October, 1929, on the main line of the Great Northern 
186 through freight and ore trains were operated. Of 
these 32 were under 71 cars; 73 were from 71 to 89 cars; 
46 were from 90 to 109 cars; 12 were from 110 to 129 
cars; 13 were from 130 to 169 cars; and 10 had over 
170 cars. 

On the Northern Pacific during the first 25 days of 
September, 1930, 2,151 freight trains were handled over 
one district eastbound, with an average of 65 cars per 
train, B. O. Johnson, assistant to the operating vice- 
president of that road, said in his testimony. During the 
same period the westbound movement consisted of 2,070 
cars, with an average of 67 cars per train. On September 
14, a Sunday, 72 trains, including locals, were moved 
eastbound with an average of 72 cars per train. Eleven 
of the trains had from 71 to 80 cars; 16 had from 81 
to 90 cars, and 10 had from 91 to 100 cars.. Of the 67 
through freight trains, 54 per cent exceeded 70 cars in 
length. On September 17, of the 83 through freights 
moved eastbound 44 per cent exceeded 70 cars in length. 
The heaviest average train loading westbound in this 
period occurred on Sunday, September 21, when 66 trains 
were run with an average of 72 cars each. The percent- 
age of trains over 70 cars in length among the 63 through 
trains, was 60 per cent. 

Mr. Johnson also presented figures prepared in 1928 
for use in combating train length limitation legislation in 
Minnesota. A table showing the length of trains oper- 
ated by all railroads in Minnesota in four different years 
was as follows: 
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Number of Trains 














Sept. 1910 Sept. 1915 Sept. 1920 Sept. 1927 
Under 50 cars 9,719 8,941 9,964 7,758 
50-59 “ 1,039 1,619 2,011 1,742 
60-69 “‘ 776 1,079 1,147 1,500 
70-79 * 705 629 1,138 1,658 
80-89 “ 335 557 850 925 
90-99 <“ 403 268 287 742 
100-109 “ 1 269 269 336 
110-119 ** 100 153 167 
120-129 “ 304 127 141 
130-139 “ 98 94 
140-149 “ 204 31 
150-159“ 310 46 
160-169 “ 94 
170-179 “ 288 
12,978 13,766 16,558 15,522 


N. S. Menaugh, superintendent of freight transporta- 
tion of the Eastern region of the Pennsylvania, presented 
a tabulation showing the trains of more than 70 cars 
dispatched from various terminals on the Pennsylvania 
on October 17, 1929. The number of trains, the average 
cars per train and the average tonnage, both eastbound 
and westbound were as follows: 


Average Cars Average 

Trains Per Train Tonnage 
ey ee, 
E.B W.B E.B. W.B. E.B. W.B. 
WOE WOTBE 6 cc ceicwis 14 ) 70.1 84.6 2663 2516 
SEE ona sescavesx 16 11 4a03 77.8 2959 2739 
Se ee 17 19 79.6 71.9 2469 2870 
0” Seer ee 20 25 89.5 66.4 4381 3212 
0 — eee eee 41 42 88.3 90.7 5622 2694 
NN, 42 31 67.9 100.9 4017 4338 


Mr. Menaugh also showed the maximum train at each 
terminal on October 17, 1929, as follows, both eastbound 
and westbound: 


Maximum 
Number of Cars Maximum Tonnage 
sent eacaipaie atlases nate 
Terminals E.B. W.B E.B. W.B. 
Poet Weems, EMG. 2.26.00 84 104 3,354 3,385 
SS ae 86 103 3,682 3,372 
COE, CIEE is ccc cécsen — 96 123 3,728 6,213 
i... a . Se ee 100 125 6,843 5,558 
Rs 0. bie Gm aie! scl eteut 130 135 8,556 3,660 
Harrisburg, Pa. ........... 128 139 8,293 8,729 


On October 23, Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, director of 
the Bureau of Railway Economics, stated that the gross 
capital expenditures of the Class I lines from 1923 to 1929 
inclusive, was $5,869,107,916, of which $678,599,259 had 
been expended for new locomotives. He showed the in- 
crease in the efficiency and economy of railway operation 
that has occurred since the adoption in 1923 of the rail- 
way’s program of transportation improvement. Basing 
comparisons on 1922, the year 1929 showed the follow- 
ing improvements, in the United States as a whole: 
Freight cars per freight train increased from 39.6 to 
50.0; net tons per train increased from 676 tons to 804 
tons; freight fuel consumption per 1,000 gross ton-miles 
was reduced from 163 Ib. to 125 Ib. 

He also declared that an extension of a train limit 
rule or regulation or law would not only stop or retard 
the march of railway progress in the direction of operat- 
ing efficiency, but would largely eliminate the remarkable 
progress which has already been made during recent 
years. 

P. G. Otterback, assistant to the chairman of the 
Western Railways Committe on Public Relations, showed 
in a detailed compilation that 9,576 road service steam 
locomotives were ordered or built by railways in the 
United States between January 1, 1920, and August 1, 
1930. Of this total, 6,042 were freight service locomo- 
tives, of which 99 per cent had over 30,000 lb. tractive 
power, 97 per cent had over 40,000 Ib. tractive power, 
and 94 per cent had over 50,000 Ib. tractive power. On 
the basis that the average 70-car freight train would 
have a tonnage of 3,000, and could be handled at a speed 
of 5 m.p.h. over a ruling grade of 0.6 per cent by a loco- 
motive with about 49,000 Ib. of tractive power, Mr. Ot- 
terback, stated that a substantial majority of the freight 
locomotives ordered since January 1, 1920, were pur- 
chased to handle trains in excess of 70 cars. 








Western Roads Appeal to I. C. C. 


Present situation declared a menace to 


adequate transportation 


ECLARING that the situation of the western 

railroads “has become sufficiently serious to men- 

ace the maintenance of adequate transportation 
for the future,” the Association of Western Railway 
Executives has filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a statement of outstanding facts of their pres- 
ent condition with a request that the commission give 
to the facts presented “the weight to which they are 
entitled in administering the grave responsibility which 
Congress has placed upon you in the interstate com- 
merce act.” 

The executives assert that it is not their purpose to 
undertake to affect the decision of pending cases, but 
simply to call the facts to the commission’s attention. 
Reference is made, however, to the fact that any pos- 
sible increase to be expected from the western trunk 
line class rate revision will be more than offset by the 
reductions prescribed in the western grain rate struc- 
ture and the executives submit “that any general rate 
reductions, or, in fact, any material reductions of rates 
on commodities which constitute a substantial portion 
of the tonnage of the western railreads, would menace 
our already insufficient revenue to a point where grave 
consequences May ensue.” 

This statement was submitted by the railroads after 
some of the executives had made unsuccessful efforts 
to obtain an informal conference with the .commission 
to discuss their situation, which the commission de- 
clined to grant on the ground that it would be improp- 
er as it would necessarily involve litigated cases. The 
roads had petitioned for a reconsideration of the 
western grain case while others have asked a reconsid- 
eration of the class rate case. 

It is stated that the facts set forth have no direct 
relation to the present depression in business but that 
their adverse effect has necessarily been emphasized 
by the condition which confronted the country during 
the current year and that “a revival of the trade and 
commerce of the country would not, in and of itself, 
solve the problems incident to the maintenance of ade- 
quate transportation by railroad for the future in the 
western district.” Some of the “outstanding facts” are 
summarized as follows: 


Present Situation Summarized 


1. Present income of the Western district railroads 
has become insufficient to insure the maintenance of 
adequate transportation for the future. 

2. Carriers in the Western district as a whole can- 
not expect to continue constructive programs of capi- 
tal expenditures in the face’ of further diminution of 
their inadequate revenue. 

3. In no year since 1920 have carriers in the Western 
district as a whole been in receipt of earnings equivalent 
to a fair return upon the value of their property. 

4. The decline in passenger travel by railroads con- 
tinues to reduce income of these railroads to a dis- 
turbing degree. 

5. Forms of competitive and, to a large extent, un- 
regulated transportation which have been and are being 
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Wasuincton, D. C. 
developed, some by government aid, have prevented the 
normal growth of freight traffic on the railroads. 

6. The great decline in carloadings of freight in the 
Western district continues and there is no immediate 
promise of its restoration to a normal level. 

7. Freight levels in the Western district, when meas- 
ured by any standard, fail to reflect the increase in 
operating costs compared to the pre-war level to the 
same extent as in the remainder of the United States. 

8. Before the war, railroads in the Western district 
were able to pay to their stockholders dividends, al- 
though modest, in a greater ratio to their capital stock 
than in the remainder of the United States. This 
situation has been completely reversed. 

9. Railroad net operating income in the Western 
district has* been so depleted during the present year 
that, for the first six months thereof, it is less than 
the interest accruals upon the funded debt, with no 
margin for either dividends or surplus. 

10. The curtailment of expenditures for maintenance 
of ways and structures and equipment, which has been 
necessary in the face of reduced income, has proceeded 
to a point where the necessity for further action along 
this line cannot be viewed as in the public interest. 

11. Even with the restoration of general business 
conditions and traffic volume to a more nearly norma! 
level, it will take the Western railroads a considerable 
period to solve the problems which the present situa- 
tion has forced upon them, even if more disastrous 
consequences of the present situation are to be avoided. 

As “indicative, but in no sense comprehensive,” the 
statement then presents in tabular form certain out- 
standing facts of the present situation which the roads 
ask be given consideration and concludes by saying: 
“We believe the present conditions surrounding the 
railroad industry in the Western district demonstrate 
the urgent need of co-operative effort between those 
who regulate the railroads, those who operate them 
and those who use them in order that an adequate 
system of transportation for the present and the future 
shall be assured.” 


The statement says in part: 


This statement is submitted on behalf of the Association of 
Western Railway Executives. Believing that the situation of 
the western railroads has become sufficiently serious to menace 
the maintenance of adequate transportation for the future, we 
conceive it to be our duty to the public and to the properties 
in our charge to report these facts. Under the interstate 
commerce act, as amended by the transportation act, 1920, the 
ultimate obligation in respect to the maintenance of an adequate 
system of transportation by railroad is placed upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the effect of which has been 
described by the Supreme Court of the United States as putting 
“the railroad systems of the country more fully than ever under 
the fostering guardianship and control of the commission.” 
Many of the facts herein presented appear in statistical reports 
filed either pursuant to law or regulations of the commission 
or are matters of common knowledge. They have not, however, 
been brought together in the present form so that their coms 
bined effect may be fully appreciated. 

In no year since 1920 have the railroads in the western 
district received earnings which approximate a fair return upon 
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the aggregate value of their properties. During this period 
there has been a continued reduction in the general level of 
freight rates, beginning with the year 1921 when drastic re- 
ductions were made in the rates on grain, grain products and 
hay and on livestock in our territory, and in the year 1922 when 
the freight rates on all other commodities were reduced 10 
per cent, all pursuant to decisions of your honorable commission. 
Since that time there have been numerous other decisions deal- 
ing with rates on particular commodities which have resulted 
in further loss of revenue. There have also, from time to time, 
been ceriain readjustments made by the railroads themselves, 
in the usual course of business, which have, to some extent, 
affected the general rate level. Some of these were made 
necessary by the indirect effect of decisions of the commission 
readjusting other rates. 

_ While it has on occasion been critically asserted that the 
railroads themselves have contributed to the downward trend 
of freight rate levels by voluntary reductions in rates, such 
reductions constitute a small part of the total rate reductions 
which have taken place since 1920. Such voluntary reductions 
as have been made have been the result either of managerial 
judgment as to rates which might be required for the move- 
ment of traffic in particular circumstances or they have been 
the natural result of competition between railroads, the com- 
petitive principle of railroad operation having been retained 
and safeguarded by Congress in the transportation act of 1920 
as being in the public interest. 


Attention is then called to the fact that the western 
roads in 1925 undertook, through appropriate proceed- 
ings before the commission, to secure an increased 
freight rate level in their territory but that the petition 
was denied on the ground that no financial emergency 
existed sufficient to warrant a horizontal increase in 
freight rates throughout the western district. Since 
that time, the statement continues, “we have continued 
our best efforts to reduce the cost of operation and 
have been successful in achieving substantial results,” 
some of which are mentioned, but it is pointed out that 
meanwhile the roads have been required, through arbi- 
tration and mediation proceedings under the railway 
labor act, to increase wage scales until to-day for many 
classes of employees the -wage scales exceed those in 
effect in 1920. Reference is made to the drastic cur- 
tailment of passenger revenue due to competition of 
automobiles and busses and trucks which use the public 
highways with little or no contribution to the cost of con- 
structing and maintaining them, and to the new con- 
struction of pipelines throughout large sections of 
the western district for natural gas which is already 
making important inroads upon the revenue from coal 
traffic of western district carriers and gives promise in 
the future of seriously curtailing the movement of coal 
and other fuel throughout the territory. It is also stated 
that the growth of pipeline transportation of gasoline 
constitutes a most serious present and future menace 
to railroad revenues. 


Waterway Development 


During the same period, it is pointed out, there has 
been a further development of inland waterways and 
the operation of government barge lines which has re- 
sulted in a serious diversion of an increasingly large 
volume of freight traffic from the steam railroads to 
the waterways, and which is being carried on in part 
at the expense of the federal and state governments. 
Also, the roads say, the diversion of freight traffic to 
the automobile truck has proceeded already to a point 
where a substantial portion of the short hau! freight 
traffic has been lost to the rail carriers. Coincident 
with this there is said to have been a marked tendency 
on the part of regulatory authorities to require reduc- 
lions in freight rates for the longer hauls. Attention 
is also directed to the request “by high public authority” 
that the railroads undertake constructive programs of 
capital expenditures to assist in alleviating the depressed 
‘condition of industry and in overcoming threatened 
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unemployment and to their :ecent reductions in rates 
for the relief of drouth conditions, “for the reason that 
we believe it to be in the public interest that the rail- 
roads should be so situated as to be able to co-operate 
in times of need.” 

“The freight rate levels in our territory today,” the 
statement says, “fail to reflect, even approximately, the 
increased costs of operation as compared with the pre- 
war period. Labor and material costs and taxes con- 
tinue on a relatively high level, whereas, in the face 
of a declining passenger traffic and a falling off in 
freight traffic, we have been required to cope with the 
additional problem of reductions in the price for which 
we must sell our product, i.e., transportation. The 
western district railroads serve approximately two- 
thirds of the total area of the United States, which area 
is dependent upon their successful operation for its 
transportation.” 


Statement of “Outstanding Facts” 


The detailed statement of the “outstanding facts” 
points out that in 1929, the year of largest net railway 
operating income for carriers in the Western District 
since the war, there was a shortage below a fair return 
on ascertained property value, plus added property, of 
$96,764,000. Referring to the failure to earn any re- 
turn in large amounts of new property added since 1920 
the statement says this fact must be given consideration 
in planning and financing programs of further capital 
expenditures. Passenger revenues in 1929 were only 
54.45 per cent of those in 1920 and in the first six 
months of 1930 there was a reduction of 15.31 per cent 
as compared with the corresponding period in 1929. 
Freight car loadings for 40 weeks in 1930 show a re- 
duction of 11.2 per cent as compared with the corre- 
sponding period in 1929, ranging from a reduction of 
4.2 per cent in the first week of the year to 19.35 per 
cent in the: week ended October 4. It is pointed out 
that the increase in the average revenue per ton-mile 
in 1929 as compared with 1915 was only 32.3 per ‘cent 
in the Western district as compared with 68.7 per cent 
in the Eastern district and 41.3 per cent in the Southern 
district, and that the 1929 freight rate level was 18.3 
per cent less than that of 1921. . It is also shown that 
not only did the commission in 1926 deny the applica- 
tion of the Western roads for a 5 per cent increase in 
revenues but there has been a further reduction since 
that time of 2.11 per cent in the average ton-mile earn- 
ings in the Western district. 

While the Eastern and Southern roads have been 
able to increase the ratio of dividends paid to stock 
outstanding from 1917 to 1929 the Western district 
roads showed a decrease from 4.93 to 4.88 per cent 
and there was a decrease of 10.11 per cent in the divi- 
dends declared from current income. 

In July of this year the Western roads reduced their 
expenditures for maintenance by 18.47 per cent as com- 
pared with July, 1929, and in August maintenance ex- 
penditures were reduced 21.76 per cent. 

As indicating the inroads on railway traffic made by 
the trucks the statement shows a gradual reduction in 
the tonnage of less than carload freight carried by the 
Western roads from 26,115,830 tons in 1916 to 17,298,- 
619 tons in 1929. The total loss in revenue from the 
reduction in l.c.l. freight in 1929 as compared with the 
average for the five years 1916-1920 is placed at $102,- 
616,871. 


Re-Opening of W.T.L. Class Rate Case Also Asked 


The roads in western trunk line territory have also 
filed with the commission a petition for a re-opening, 
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reconsideration and modification of the commission’s 
report in the western trunk line class rate case, in which 
it prescribed a revision of rates including both increases 
and decreases but estimated that the effect would be 
to increase the revenues of the carriers by $10,000,000 


~ to $12,000,000 a year. A study of the report convinces 
the roads, the petition says, that the actual results will 
not reach the intended increase, but even if the intended 
increase were realized, it says, “nothing would better 
expose the inadequacy of that sum than the report it- 
self,” and it is asserted that the average annual de- 
ficiency below a fair return for the western trunk line 
territory has been $125,326,067 for the years 1921 to 
1929. The total deficiency for the group for the period 
is thus placed at $1,127,934,604, described as ‘“‘a figure 
so huge that it should readily impress one of the justice 
of the carriers’:claim to unreserved relief.” The peti- 
tion states that the reductions included in the proposed 
revision are not only incompatible with the revenue pur- 
pose of the proceeding and the mardate of section 15a, 
but that they result from a theory which is contrary to 
the evidence. The petition includes 133 printed pages, 
devoted to argument on thirteen points on which the 
roads seek a reconsideratio- 


National Poli tes Menace 


Railway Employee Welt are” 


age number of persons employed by the rail- 

ways of the United States during the first eight 
months of 1930 was only 1,554,552, or a figure smaller 
than for more than 20 years, Samuel O. Dunn, editor 
of the Railway Age, vigorously attacked. governmental 
highway and waterway policies in an address before 
the annual conference of the officers and general chair- 
nen of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks at St. Louis, 
Mo., on October 27. Mr. Dunn urged railway em- 
ployees throughout the country to protest against the 
policies of both the national and state governments, 
which, he said, are largely responsible for the present 
unemployment among them. 

After explaining that there has been a reduction of 
about 127,000 employees on the railroads during 1930, 
he said that the general tendency of railroad employ- 
ment has been downward for some years, even when 
general business has been good. General business was 
good from 1923 almost to the end of 1929; but the 
number of railway employees in 1929 was almost 200,- 
000 less than in 1923, and is this year about 320,000 
less than in 1923, Mr. Dunn pointed out. 

“This is in very striking contrast to what: occurred 
prior to the last decade,” he continued. “In 1890 the 
number of railway employees was 750,000. In 1900 
it had increased to more than 1,000,000; in 1910 to 
1.700.000, and in 1920 to more than 2,000,000. Why 
did the number increase almost 200 per cent within 
these 30 years, and almost constantly decline within 
the last 10 years? There were improvements in rail- 
way plants, increases in the efficiency of operation and 
increases in output per employee during the 30 years 
prior to 1920 just as there have been since. The real 
reasons for the decline in railroad employment within 
recent years are to be found in the enormous decline 
of passenger traffic, and in the fact that railroad freight 
traffic increased on the average only one-third as much 
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per year in the nine years ending with 1929 as it did 
throughout the entire 30 years from 1890 to 1920. 

“Why have the railways been losing so much pas- 
senger business during the last decade, and why has 
the growth of their freight business so greatly declined? 
Their passenger traffic has declined so much because 
of the construction of hard-surfaced highways and 
the enormous increase in transportation by motor 
vehicle upon these highways. The growth of their 
freight traffic has so greatly declined for several rea- 
sons, but largely or mainly owing to the increased 
competition of motor trucks on highways and of other 
carriers on waterways. 

“The highways were constructed by the expenditure 
of public money raised by taxation of all the people, 
including railway owners and employees, and were 
intended for the use of private automobiles and other 
vehicles of similar size and weight. The private auto- 
mobile has taken most of the passenger traffic that 
the railways have lost, but a very large part of it has 
been taken by motor buses. The motor truck has taken 
a great deal of freight business, and is taking it now 
more rapidly than ever. The size, weight and speed 
of both motor buses and trucks have been constantly 
increased; many trucks are now pulling trains of 
trailers; and they are competing with the railways for 
Icng haul as well as short haul passenger business, 
and not only for short haul, less-than-carload freight 
business, but also for long haul freight traffic such as 
the railroads handle in carload quantities. 

“Undoubtedly the most important reason why they 
have become able successfully to compete with the 
railways for a rapidly increasing amount of traffic is 
that while the railways have to furnish their own high- 
ways at great expense to themselves, the motor coaches 
and motor trucks are enabled to make low rates that 
do not represent the true cost of highway: transporta- 
tion because they use highways built and maintained 
by the taxpaying public. Another important consider- 
ation is that their employees work longer hours and 
receive smaller wages than railway employees. 

“The government already has spent hundreds of 
millions of dollars in improving rivers and building 
canals. It proposes to spend hundreds of millions more 
for the same purposes. It charges tolls for steamships 
using the Panama canal, but it will not allow the 
railways to make low rates to the Pacific coast to meet 
the competition of these steamships. It allows all other 
waterways to be used absolutely free by carriers and 
shippers, which means that all the public money spent 
on these waterways is given as a subsidy to those who 
use them to take traffic from the railways and reduce 
railway employment. Furthermore, the government is 
itself operating a barge line upon the Mississippi river 
system at a large loss which the public pays, and which 
loss is therefore another subsidy that is used to divert 
traffic .from the railways. At the same time this 
government-owned barge line pays its employees much 
lower wages than those paid by the railways with which 
it competes. 

“Why should our state and national governments 
thus attack the capital invested in railroads, and the 
employment of railroad men, by using the taxpayer’s 
110ney to divert traffic from the railways? The owners 
of the railways and their employees are citizens who 
pay taxes and perform all the other duties of citizen- 
ship. Have they not then the same right as other 
citizens to have their interests safeguarded and fostered 
by their state and national governments? 

“The difference between the way in which the rail- 
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ways and other means of transportation have been and 
are being treated has been largely due to political in- 
fluence. The railways themselves have almost no 
political influence, but railway employes have an 
enormous amount of political influence which they 
could use to protect their employment. If railway 
employees throughout the country would rise up against 
these government policies, which have such a plain 
tendency to deprive them of their employment, there 
would soon be a very large reduction in the number 
of public men who believe it is good politics to favor 
every measure which is harmful to the railways, re- 
gardless of its effects on the employees of the railways. 

“The length, width and weight of motor buses and 
trucks should be regulated and limited and probably 
trailers should be prohibited. The constant increase in 
their size and weight and in the speed with which they 
are driven seriously interferes with the use of the 
highways by private motorists and is a menace to their 
safety. The amount that should be paid for the use 
of the highways by buses and trucks, as compared 
with other automobiles, should be thoroughly investi- 
gated and determined on sound economic principles by 
expert government authority, and then their operators 
should be compelled to pay accordingly. It is unfair 
to the taxpayers, including private motorists, for the 
owners of buses and trucks to be allowed to use the 
highways principally at the expense of the taxpaying 
public, and it results in subsidized and unfair competi- 
tion with the railways, and reduction of railway em- 
ployment. Their operation and their rates should be 
as strictly regulated as those of the railways. Why 
should they be allowed to make any discrimination in 
their rates that they please to get business, while the 
railways are prohibited from making such discrimina- 
tion? . 

“All the organized strength of railway employees 
should be arrayed against the efforts that are being 
made by politicians and selfish business interests to 
get the federal government to spend money recklessly 
upon rivers and canals, because the claims made that 
these expenditures are needed to ‘relieve the railways’ 
and to ‘cheapen transportation’ are not supported, and 
cannot be supported, by facts. The railways do not 
need ‘relief;’ the greatest need of the railways and 
their employees is for more traffic. The proposed de- 
velopment of waterways will not ‘cheapen transporta- 
tion,’ because, including the taxes paid by the public 
for improving and maintaining them, the cost of 
transportation on practically every river and canal in 
this country is and will continue to be greater than 
the cost of transportation by railroad. The actual 
results of most inland waterway development are to 
subsidize shippers at the expense of the taxpayers, and, 
without economic justification, take traffic from the 
railways and employment from their employees. Rail- 
way employees should demand that the government 
retire from the operation of its barge line upon the 
Mississippi river system because it is economically un- 
sound and unjust for the government to thus use the 
taxpayer’s money to take from the railways traffic 
which the railways, although paying higher wages, 
could handle at a lower total cost, and the loss of which 
deprives railway men of their employment. 

“The number of railway employees will be deter- 
mined principally in the future, as it has been in the 
past, by the volume of railway traffic; and if your 
governments, from which you have a right to demand 
fair treatment, continue to follow policies tending to 
reduce railroad traffic, then the number of persons 
employed by the railways will continue to decline.” 
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Hennessy Mechanical 


Journal Lubricators 


ECHANICAL journal lubricators, the product 
M of the Hennessy Lubricator Company, 136 

Liberty street, New York, which are designed 
to supply oil of any consistency in predetermined quan- 
tities by mechanical means to engine truck, trailer-truck, 
driving-wheel and A. R. A. journals, have undergone 
considerable development since they were first described 
in the May 27, 1921, issue of the Railway Age. These 
lubricators have few parts and can be applied in tender- 
truck, car-truck and trailer-journal boxes without any 
change in equipment. The engine-truck and driving- 
journal design include the cellars which are applied 
without change or addition to the bearings, journals or 
boxes. 


Driving-Wheel and Engine-Truck 
Journal Lubricators 


The engine-truck and driving-wheel journal lubricators 
are set in the driving-box and engine-truck cellars which 
are furnished to fit the boxes for each application. A felt 
pad is used as a medium for distributing the oil over the 
journal after it is pumped to the journal face by the 
mechanical pump located in the base of the cellar. Pump- 
ing action is obtained from the lateral wheel movement 
which is positive and regular. A contact rod, which is set 
against the driving-wheel hub, works the pump plunger 
which is set in the oil reservoir of the cellar. The oil is 
forced to the face of the journal through passages fitted 
with ball-check valves which prevent the oil from re- 
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A Trailer-Truck Application of the Hennessy Lubricator 
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turning to the reservoir, thus insuring positive lubrication 
for the journal. The felt pad is kept in contact with 
ithe journal by means of a sub-cellar spring and plate. 
The felt pad is assembled in what is called a supporting 
plate. This plate is supported in the sub-cellar on four 
coil springs, the action of which keeps the felt pad in 
uniform contact with the journal face. Thus, the felt 
pad is held securely against the face of the journal and, 
being continually supplied with oil, is able to distribute it 


over the face of the journal under all conditions, insur-. 


ing constant lubrication when the equipment is in opera- 
tion. 

The engine-truck and driving-journal lubricators are 
so made that all attention necessary can be given them 
and all parts can be removed for inspection without dis- 
turbing the cellar. This permits of the cellar being se- 
curely fastened in truck or driving box. 


Trailer-Truck Lubricators 


The trailer-truck journal lubricator can be set in the 
regular trailer-truck journal box without any change in 
equipment. The lubricator consists of an oil pump, a 
pump lever, an oil-delivery sleeve, and two holding plates. 
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B. & O. Locomotive 4485 on Which: Mechanical Journal 
Lubricators Were Tested 


against the journal face by a coil spring: The plunger of 
the pump is set at an angle to the lubricator base in order 
to clear the offset and -sloping end of the conventional 
type of trailer-truck journal box. After the lubricator is 
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The Hennessy Mechanical Lubricator Applied to a Driving-wheel Journal 


The holding plates hold the lubricator in position in the 
box and keep the waste from the base of the cellar, thus 
forming an oil reservoir in the bottom of the box. The 
pumping action of this lubricator is also obtained from 
the lateral movement of the wheel. The oil-delivery 
sleeve is contoured to fit the journal and is held in place 





The Driving-box Lubricator Assembly 


set in the journal box and the cojitour delivery sleeve set 
against the journal, the box is packed with waste in the 
usual manner. The two holding plates fit loosely in the 
bottom of the cellar above the oil reservoir which they 
form. Lugs on the lubricator body are used to keep the 
holding plates in place and to keep the lubricator located 
in its proper position under the journal in the cellar. 
After the journal is packed, enough oil is added to fill the 
space below the waste to within one inch of the journal. 


A.R.A. Journal Lubricators 


The A.R.A. journal lubricator for tenders and cars is 
similar to that of the trailer-truck journal lubricator with 
the exception that the plunger-cylinder casting is not set 
an angle to the base of the box and that the device is 
much smaller. The oil-delivery sleeve is contoured to fit 
the journal face, but the spring which holds it in tension 
against the journal is enclosed within the sleeve. In this 
lubricator the lateral motion of the wheel also furnishes 
the pumping action for the pump. Holding plates are set 
over the lubricator to form an oil reservoir in the base of 
the cellar and prevent the waste from coming in contact 
with the oil that passes into the plunger cylinder before 
it is pumped to the journal face. The lubricator is held 
in position, with respect to the end of the journal, by 
means of a small piece of sheet metal that is keyed to 
the end of the lubricator. The other end of this piece of 
sheet metal rests against the back end of the journal box 
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to prevent the lubricator from moving. In applying the 
lubricator, the waste packing is removed and the journal 
boxes jacked up. The bearing and key are then removed 
and the journal box jacked down on the journal. The 
lubricator is then placed in position under the journal and 
pushed back as far as possible. After the lubricator is 
applied, the journal box is jacked up, the bearing and key 
applied and the journal jacked down into position. The 
box is then packed in the usual manner with saturated 
waste. Oil is applied to the box in the usual manner. 


Operating Tests 


A number of the older*type Hennessy journal lubrica- 
tors, as well as the improved type, have been in service 
for a number of years but, the most comprehensive tests 
to which the lubricators for all journals have been sub- 
jected was that which has’ been recently made on the Bal- 
timore and Ohio. 

The B. & O. heavy Mikado locomotive No. 4485 was 
fully equipped with engine-truck, driving, trailer and 
tender-journal lubricators in March, 1929, and has been 
in continuous fast-freight service between Bruns- 
wick, Md., Potomac Yards, Va., Baltimore, Md., and 
Philadelphia, Pa., making more than 35,000 miles without 
failure or lubricating trouble of any kind. 

Examination of the driving journals after 14 months in 


service revealed that both hub faces of a pair of wheels 


were worn less than a total of % in. and that the crown 
brasses were not worn enough to require renewal. The 
main bearings showed .015 in. wear at the center line. 
The remaining driving journals showed .006 in. to .008 
in. wear at the center line. | 

The records show that the trailer and tender journal 
lubricators had not been disturbed, the packing removed 
or attention given them other than oiling at monthly in- 
tervals, since they were applied. All of the journals of 
the locomotive and tender operated at much reduced tem- 
peratures. 

So far as our records reveal this is the first instance of 
a heavy locomotive being fully equipped and operated 
successfully with mechanical journal lubricators. 


Crime Has Almost 


Disappeared on Railroads 


HE improvement in crime conditions on the rail- 

roads is typical of the strides which the railroads 

have made in almost all lines in recent years, 
according to L. A. Downs, president of the Illinois 
Central, in an address at a dinner given by the Chi- 
cago Railway Special Agents in that city on October 
23. “At one time,” Mr. Downs continued, “train rob- 
beries were common occurrences, railway travelers 
were daily victimized by bandits, card sharks and pick- 
pockets, and freight, express and mails were plundered 
almost at will. Since then crime conditions on the 
railroads have been greatly improved. The train rob- 
ber, the card shark, the pickpocket, and even the hobo 
have all but disappeared from the railroads. Today 
one is safer on a railway train than when in one’s own 
home. 

“Vandalism against railway property has been prac- 
tically wiped out. The amount of goods stolen while 
in the care of the railroads is now exceedingly small. 
Last year, for instance, the loss to the railroads from 
theft averaged only 1% cents for each carload of 
freight handled. And the remarkable thing is that this 
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improvement has gone right along during a period in 
which there has been an appalling increase in crime 
generally, when respect for law and for the human and 
property rights which the law is designed to protect 
has suffered a relapse. No more striking tribute could 
be paid to the intelligent, courageous and resourceful 
work of the railway police. 

“The. railroads are among the heaviest taxpayers in 
the country. They contribute at least their full share 
to the support of all local governments. That being 
the case, it is a surprising thing that they have to fur- 
nish their own police protection—a service which ev- 
ery other citizen expects to receive in return for the 
taxes he pays. That seems to me to be a hangover 
from the days when railroads were regarded with sus- 
picion, distrust and hostility. However, since it is 
necessary for the railroads to provide their own police 
protection, it is appropriate that their police should 
have established the fine record which they have. 

“The improvement in crime conditions on the rail- 
roads is typical of the strides which the railroads have 
made in almost all lines in recent years. There has 
been increased efficiency in every department of rail- 
roading. The comfort, convenience and safety of rail- 
way patrons have been advanced. Passenger, freight 
and express service have been improved. Personal in- 
juries to railway employees have been reduced. Loss 
and damage claims have been curtailed. Nor do the 
improvements stop with betterments in service and in- 
creased safety. Happily, public sentiment toward the 
railroads has undergone a change equally as striking. 
Not many years ago there existed a feeling of hostility 
and distrust toward the railroads that caused no end 
of discomfort and embarrassment. The railroads suf- 
fered severely from this lack of public good will. You 
all felt it in your work and you all know from your 
own experience how much better these relations are 
now. 

“The railroads have made an earnest and persistent 
effort to render the best service possible and to keep 
the public fully informed regarding railway matters, 
and this effort has been rewarded by the virtual dis- 
appearance of the adverse public attitude toward the 
railroads which once existed. It has given way to a 
friendly and constructive public attitude. The public 
has learned to regard the railroads as its friends, not 
its foes. It wants to work with them instead of merely 
working them. The railroads are less widely regarded 
as fair prey for unlawful practices. I have no doubt 
that the improvement in crime conditions on the rail- 
roads can be traced in part to this better feeling that 
has come to exist between the public and the railroads. 

“You who are engaged in railway police work have 
your share of the responsibility for the maintenance 
and further improvement of relations with the pub- 
lic. As I view it, public relations is not a departmental 
activity ; it is something for every member of the rail- 
way organization to encourage. You all know, at least 
you all should know, the main facts about our busi- 
ness, and it is your duty to see that those with whom 
you are in contact from day to day understand and ap- 
preciate these facts. Above all, you can do a great 
deal to give the public a friendly attitude toward the 
railroads through the fairness and tact with which you 
meet the varied situations which arise in the course of 
your work. Let me urge you all to be good workmen 
for public relations as you are good workmen for 
safety and security.” 














Looking Backward 


New Books 








Fifty Years Ago 


The St. Paul, Minneapolis & -Manitoba [now the Great 
Northern], which took the bankrupt St. Paul & Pacific and 
has already made it a great system with about 700 miles in 
operation and several branches under construction, appears 
to be contemplating still further conquests of territory. It 
has projected a line from Crookston, Minn., easterly for 250 
miles across Minnesota, to Duluth. It is also planning to push 
its branch westward from Crookston clear across the ter- 
ritory of Dakota, something like 350 miles, making a line 
about 600 miles long, north of and parallel to the Northern 
Pacific, from the Missouri river to Lake Superior.—Railway 
Age, November 4, 1880. 

A very important decision, especially affecting the St. Louis 
& San Francisco, but also establishing the general principle 
that lands granted to railway companies are not forfeited’ by 
failure to complete the road at the time specified in the grant, 
has just been rendered by the attorney general of the United 
States. The Atlantic & Pacific, when it completed only a 
small portion of the line for which it had been given a large 
grant of public lands, was succeeded by the Frisco. For the 
past nine years no extension has been made to the road, 
and although the Frisco has now begun construction of the 
proposed extensions, the question arose as to whether the 
land grant had not been forfeited—Railway Age, November 
4, 1880. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


Arthur Ridgway, general superintendent of the Silverton 
Northern, in Colorado, has resigned to become an engineer 
in charge of special work in the office of the chief engineer 
of the Denver & Rio Grande at Denver—Railway Age, 
November 3, 1905. 

On Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of last week E. H. 
Harriman, president of the Union Pacific and the Southern 
Pacific, and a party just returned from the Oriental excursion 
of the Secretary of War, traveled from Oakland, Cal., to 
Jersey City, N. J., in 74 hrs. 24 min. The run to Chicago, 
over the Southern Pacific, the Union Pacific and the Chicage 
& North Western, was made in 50 hr. 44 min., while the 
run from Chicago to Jersey City over the Erie was made in 
21 hr. 38 min.—Railroad Gazette, November 3, 1905. 


Ten Years Ago 


A new record for this year for the number of cars loaded 
with commercial freight on the railroads of the United States 
wa: set during the week ending October 9. The total was 
1,009,787 cars, as compared with 982,171 for the corresponding 
week of 1919, and 959,722 during the corresponding week of 
1918. This was the first week this year in which the freight 
car loadings passed the million mark. The total of 1,009,787 
for a week has been exceeded only once, and that in 1919, 
according to the records of the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association—Railway Age, October 29, 
1920. 

A joint committee on automatic train control was recently 
appointed by President Aishton of the American Railway 
Association, with C. E. Denney, vice-president and general 
manager of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, as chairman. 
The duties of the committee will be to prescribe rules and 
requirements for tests of automatic train control devices, and 
arranged for necessary records of performances and costs of 
installation and maintenance and comparison. 
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Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Children’s Interest in Railroads and Books and Periodical 
Material Useful in Meeting It. A memorandum for reference 
by teachers, students in normal schools and others who have 
to help children secure material for “project-books” or other- 
wise study transportation. 3 p. Pub. by Library, Bureau of 
Railway Economics, Washington, D. C. Apply. 


Highway Transport: Correlation and Co-ordination with 
Other Methods of Transport. Papers and Conclusions in con- 
nection with Fifth Question “Traffic and Administration” at 
Sixth International Road Congress. Railroad men who 
participated were Ralph Budd, in report for United States; 
M. Pourcel, in report for France; James Milne, in report for 
Gt. Brit.; Felice Fiori, in report for Italy. Conclusions, by 
Henry Trumbower. 9 Reports. Pub. by Permanent Inter- 
national Association Road Congresses, Paris, France. Included 
in Reports at Sixth Congress which are available only to 
members. 


The Legislative Evolution of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
by Clarence A. Miller. Introduction by Hon. John J. Esch. 
In four parts. Part I, “Evolution of Act” shows the evolution 
of section by section, paragraph by paragraph. Part II dis- 
cusses the use of legislative history of Federal statutes as an 
aid in their interpretation. Part III is a guide to the legislative 
history of the Act. Part IV takes up the legislation supple- 
mentary to “Interstate Commerce Act.” There is a compre- 
hensive Index. An exceptionally valuable and well-arranged 
aid to research. 519 p. Pub. by John Byrne & Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., $7.50. 


Railroad Facts No. 8—A yearbook of Railroad Information 
[1930 Edition]. “The ‘railroad problém’ is a_ three-sided 
problem vitally affecting three great classes of our citizens— 
the shipping and traveling public, the railway employees, and 
the investors in railway securities..... In the following pages 
the reader will find a correct statement of the present railway 
situation, and, in addition, will see just what has been done 
in recent years toward solving the railroad problem from 
the viewpoint of the three interested classes.” p. 1.94 p. Pub. 
by Western Railways Committee on Public Relations, Chicago, 
Ill. Apply. 


Periodical Articles 


The Enemy of Prosperity—Overproduction: What Shall 
We Do About It? by Stuart Chase. “This essay is an attempt 
to state a problem..... ” ~p. 650. Harper’s Magazine, 


November, 1930, p. 641-650. 


Pacific ‘4-6-2, by Edward Yeomans. An appreciation of the 
steam locomotive and the description of a ride on a locomotive 
of the Federal Express with Engineer Clifford Bray and Fire- 
man N. S. Buckley from Boston to Providence. Atlantic 
Monthly, November, 1930, p. 639-648. 


A Prediction of Lower Prices. Editorial comment on a 
recent statement of the secretary of the Taylor Society, Dr. 
H. S. Person. Taking “the railroads as an example” on page 
2588 the editorial considers certain current conditions. Com- 
mercial & Financial Chronicle, October 25, 1930, p. 2587-2588. 


What a 100-Ton Truck Looks Like. It belongs.to a firm in 
England who constitute “specialists in the movement of heavy 
machinery, boilers, etc.” and the caption of the photograph 
states that it is so big it travels only at night-and- that the 
two drivers, one in front and one in rear, are connected by 
telephone. Business Week, October 29, 1930, p. 10. 








Odds and Ends 


of Rail road ing 








We Can’t All Be Alike 


The Cleveland Union Terminal claims the greatest difference 
in car inspectors, advancing as evidence A. Iorio and A. 
Foeking, who are 5 ft. even and 6 ft. 5% in. tall, respectively. 


Pass the Cigars 


The latest prominent railroaders to arrive in this vale of 
tears are two sons and a daughter of Emil Ritty, accountant 
for the Baltimore & Ohio at Akron, Ohio. Mr. Ritty thus en- 
ters the select list of four or five railroaders who are fathers 
of triplets. They’re all doing fine, thank you. 


Minister-Conductor 


A railway conductor in summer and a minister of the gospel 
in winter is the dual role played by H. T. Harper at Mattoon, 
Iil., and Wilburton, Kan. The Illinois winters proving unkind 
to Mr. Harper’s health, he gives up his work as an Illinois 
Central conductor during the colder months and serves as the 
pastor of a Methodist Church in Kansas, where he has put 
up a new church building and built up a thriving congrega- 
tion. 


Japanese Women Ticket Sellers 


Women telephone operators and ticket sellers at railroad sta- 
tions form the largest group of Japanese women workers. Ap- 
proximately 10,000 women are ticket sellers, Those with the 
government railways usually work eight hours a day, with 
four days off a month. The average pay is from $15 to $17.50 
a month. At least six years of primary school work is re- 
quired for those entering government employ. The costume 
of the railway ticket seller is a Jight purple or blue coat. 


Other Lands—Other Customs 


To an American traveling in Europe, it seems rather odd at 
first to see people bowing and removing their hats upon enter- 
ing or leaving a compartment already partially occupied by 
strangers. Similarly, on seating oneself, or leaving the table 
in a dining car, the same bowing performance is gone through 
with. After observing this for a month or two with amuse- 
ment, it finally seems right and proper, and, on returning to 
America, this perfectly useless, but nonetheless charming court- 
esy, will probably be missed. 


Incubator for Foremen 


Although Hanson, Ill, has only one store, a postoffice and 
one mail route, it is known on the Illinois Central as an “in- 
cubator” of section foremen. This tiny hamlet in the last 33 
years has produced 12 section foremen for the Illinois Central 
and other railroads, practically all of them having been sug- 
gested for promotion from gang laborers by James Leach, who 
has been foreman at Hanson since 1897. Mr. Leach received 
his own training as foreman under L. A. Downs, now presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central, who was at that time roadmaster 
on the local division. 


Two of a Kind 


In their own peculiar way, John F. X. Amtess and Ricardo 
Sinneri are more or less geniuses. They determined to steal 
something one rainy day when there was nothing else to do. 
Now, lesser minds might have selected automobiles, pocket- 
books, or any other of the numerous things commonly stolen, 
but such a crime was not for John and Ricardo. They de- 
termined to be original, and steal a railroad. When the police 


of Port Arthur, Texas, arrived on the scene, they had already 
taken up and carted off about two blocks of Southern Pacific 
sidetrack. They were apprehended as they returned for the 
last load. And, as a final touch to an artistic job, they were 
using tools stolen from the Kansas City Southern. 


Lots in a Name 


A baby born recently on a Pennsylvania train has been 
christened Ralph Penrod Sackerman. “The ‘Perirod’”, the 
proud father explains, “is about as near as we could approach 
the name of the Pennsylvania.” 


In Memoriam 


Observing a 4-6-0 locomotive on the London & North East- 
ern in England with the rather unusual name of “Valour,” 
inquiry developed that this locomotive represents a stirring 
sentiment. It was built by the Great Central Railway (now 
part of the L. & N: E.) to commemorate the brave deeds of its 
employees who were killed in action during the War. 

In Otley churchyard is another striking memorial. It is a 
full-sized replica of the northern portal of the Bramhope 
tunnel of the L. & N. E. It was erected by the contractor in 
1849, in memory of the 30 employees killed during the construc- 
tion of the tunnel. 


Most Perfect Horse-Shoe? 


Chief Engineer R. W. Barnes of the Texas lines of the 
Southern Pacific claims that the curve at Torcer, Texas, 85 
miles east of El Paso, is one of the most complete “horse- 
shoes” in the country, and it is the extreme example of the 
lcop method of development, exceeded only by a complete loop 
made with a crossing at separate grades. He describes this 
curve as follows: 

“The main horse-shoe curve at Torcer is a 10-deg. curve, 
having a central angle of 235 deg. 45 min., the continuous curve 
being 0.65 of a full circle. At the ends of the horse-shoe, the 
tracks are 670 ft. apart. The distance around the horse-shoe 
from the two points is 3,650 ft., all of which is on a com- 
pensated one per cent grade. The difference in elevation be- 
tween the two points is 24 ft. If the line went directly across 
instead of making a horse-shoe, this short section would be 
on a grade of nearly four per cent, which explains the neces- 
sity and reason for the loop construction.” 


The Timid Soul Rebels 


Oren LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 

“Dear Sir: Some time ago I rode on one of your trains 
from Jersey City to Elizabeth. _The conductor, after taking 
my ticket, placed in my hatband a narrow blue strip with the 
inscription ‘Keep in sight until collected.’ 

“When I reached Elizabeth I walked from one end of the 
train to the other. No one collected the strip. Even the bag- 
gagemen and trackwalkers ignored it. But I am an obliging 
and obedient man. Several weeks have passed. I am still 
wearing the little blue strip, waiting, according to orders, for 
one of your employees to collect it. It is becoming frayed and 
worn from the wind and rain. My friends are beginning to 
make flippant remarks, and the little children run and point. 

“And now today, changing the strip from one hat to another, 
I discover an alarming circumstance. Hidden beneath the hat- 
band was the rest of the sentence. The entire order reads: 
‘Keep in sight until collected AD 6277.’ 

“T repeat, sir, that I am an obliging and obedient man, but I 
say in no uncertain tones that there are bounds to even your 
authority. Must this ticket remain in my family for 4,347 
years? Aren’t you trying to cover too mrch territory?. I warn 
you, I can be pushed just so far. 

“Yours within limits.” 

P.D.H.—New York Herald-Tribune. 
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Pennsylvania’s Directors 
Refute Political Canard 


Statement answers charges 
made in Pennsylvania Gu- 
bernatorial campaign 


Charges made in the Pennsylvania 
gubernatorial campaign by one of the 
candidates against the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and its officers have been 
characterized as reckless and untrue in a 
statement issued by the board of directors 
of the company. 

Efforts to place the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and its officers “in a false and 
unjust light before the general public” 
were vigorously answered in the state- 
ment, which was addressed to all stock- 
holders of the company, its employees and 
the general public. 

“Charges against the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and its officers have been reck- 
lessly and repeatedly made and are 
receiving wide publicity,” the statement 
said. “The integrity and good faith of 
the management have been impugned, 
and the effort has been made to place the 
company in a false and unjust light before 
the general public, the owners of its 
securities, and its employees.” 

The statement declares these charges 
untrue and following each quoted 
accusation, the actual facts in relation to 
each charge are disclosed in detail on 
authority of the board of directors. The 
charges have to do with taxes paid by 
the railroad, its policy with reference to 
the port of Philadelphia, its method of 
awarding contracts and an_ allegation 
that employees were being “coerced” in 
connection with the coming election. 


Longer Locomotive Runs 
on the C. P. R. 


Locomotive runs _ will be greatly 
lengthened on the western. end of the 
Canadian Pacific, it was stated in Van- 
couver last week by W. M. Neal, general 
manager, western lines. 

Following an experiment conducted with 
great,success last spring, when the Can- 
adian Pacific locomotive number 2808 was 
operated from Fort William to Calgary 
over nine divisions, hauling a trans-con- 
tinental passenger train in scheduled 
time, and retracing the 1,252 miles with 
another regular passenger train, the com- 
pany is preparing to extend the system 
whereby locomotives will pull trains over 
several divisions instead of over a single 
division as at present, Mr. Neal said. 





Favor “Year of Grace” on 
Railway Bonds 


A number of New York bankers 
have been discussing the advisabil- 
ity of seeking an amendment to 
the banking law of the state cover- 
ing investment in railway bonds, 
to suspend the operation of earn- 
ings requirements of the law for 
one year in view of the present 
business depression. It is feared 
that bonds of several companies 
which are now legal investments for 
savings banks might have to be 
placed on the ineligible list if the 
present requirements of the law 
are adhered to. A _ suspension of 
the requirements for five years was 
made during the war. 











When the system of longer runs is 
put in effect across the whole of the main 
line between Fort William and Vancou- 
ver, it was pointed out, only five locomo- 
tives instead of fourteen will be used to 
haul a train over that distance. In other 
words, Mr. Neal explained, one locomo- 
tive will operate through from Fort Wil- 
liam to Winnipeg; another from Winni- 
peg to Calgary; another from Calgary to 
Field; another from Field to Revelstoke, 
and a fifth from Revelstoke to Van- 
couver. 

This would avoid changes at Ignace and 
Kenora, Ont.; Brandon, Man.; Broad- 
view, Moose Jaw and Swift Current, 
Sask.; Medicine Hat, Alta., and Kamloops 
and North Bend, B. C. 


Counterfeit Passes in N. J. 


In the state of New Jersey, where rail- 
roads are required by law to accept 
passes issued by the Secretary of State— 
which passes are furnished to large 
numbers of state officials—eight men have 
been arrested recently for riding on 
counterfeit passes. The Attorney General 
of the State has found that there has been 
a traffic in the sale of these counterfeit 
passes. 


C. N. J. Fare Reductions 


The Central of New Jersey plans to 
inaugurate substantial reductions in single 
round trip ticket fares between stations 
in the New York suburban zone. The 
reductions, which become effective Novem- 
ber 1, will bring the round trip rates 
down to one and one-third times one way 
fares. No change is proposed in monthly 
commutation rates. 
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Chicago—Pacific Coast 
Time Is Again Reduced 

New cut in running time of 
trains in Northwest re- 
opens speed controversy 


A reduction of three hours in east- 
bound passenger train schedules and of 
one hour westbound between Chicago and 
the Pacific Northwest, effective November 
9, was announced on October 26, thereby 
reopening the speed controversy between 
the railroads operating between Chicago 
and California and those operating be- 
tween Chicago’ and the northwest coast. 
This change provides a schedule of 58 hr. 
from the northwest to Chicago instead of 
61 hr., and a running time of 5934 hr. 
westbound as compared with 6034 hr., 
while the fastest schedules from Cali- 
fornia to Chicago are 57 hr. and west- 
bound 56% hr. 

According to the Great Northern, 
which sponsored the latest reduction in 
time, the action results from dissatis- 
faction expressed by Spokane because the 
“Empire Builder” eastbound arrived at 4 
o’clock in the morning. To correct this 
situation, the departure from Portland, 
Tacoma, and Seattle was set back 3% 
khr., so that the “Empire Builder” will 
leave Portland and Seattle at 9:30 p.m. 
instead of 6 p.m. and will arrive at 
Spokane at 6:30 a.m. instead of 4 a.m. 
From Spokane to the Twin Cities, the 
“Empire Builder’ will make up three 
hours, thereby arriving at St. Paul at 11 
a.m. instead of 10:30 a.m., and at Chicago 
at 9:30 a.m. instead of 9 a.m. Westbound 
the train will leave Chicago at 10:15 p.m. 
and St. Paul at 8:40 a.m. as at present, 
but will arrive at Spokane at 9:30 p.m. 
instead of 10 p.m. and at Seattle at 8 
a.m. instead of 9 a.m. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific. will make similar changes in the 
schedule of the “Olympian.” This train 
will leave Seattle 3 hr. and 15 min. later, 
or at 9:30 p.m., and Spokane at 6:45 a.m. 
instead of 3:30 am., and will arrive at 
Chicago at 9:30 a.m. instead of 9:15 a.m. 
Returning, it will leave Chicago at 10:30 
p.m. as at present, and will arrive at 
Spokane at 9:55 p.m. as at present, and at 
Seattle at 8:15 a.m. instead of 9:15 a.m. 


B. & O. Replies to Pennsylvania 


The Baltimore & Ohio has filed a reply 
to the petition of the Pennsylvania to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that it 
investigate the methods of the Baltimore 
& Ohio in the transfer of passengers to, 
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from and through New York City and to- 
and from Newark, N. J. The Baltimore 


& Ohio points out that it is not, nor has 
it been, opposed to an investigation of its 
trainside motor coach service, which has 
been in effect four years for the accom- 
modation of passengers to and from New 
York City, Brooklyn and Newark, N. J., 
and states that the commission already 
has passed upon every issue raised by the 
petition of the competing carrier. It 
draws the conclusion that the position now 
taken by the Pennsylvania is contrary to 
that it manifested at the hearing and dur- 
ing the argument of the case earlier in 
the year. At the hearing the Pennsyl- 
vania asserted that it filed its tariff with 
the commission for the establishment of a 
free transfer service throughout Manhat- 
tan, the Bronx, Brooklyn and Newark, 
N. J., because competition necessitated it. 
Following the filing of this tariff by the 
Pennsylvania, the New York Central and 
other lines protested the tariff and asked 
the commission to investigate the practices 
of the Baltimore & Ohio in this respect, 
but the commission denied the application 
for such investigation and, after the hear- 
ing, disapproved the tariff. 

The history of the case is reviewed by 
the Baltimore & Ohio reply, which also 
stresses the point that the’ Pennsylvania, 
in seeking to re-open the question, has 
reversed itself since it now bases its con- 
tentions on what it claims is irregularity 
or illegality in the transfer service of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, whereas originally the 
Pennsylvania based its main argument for 
free transfer of passengers on the grounds 
of competition. 


Salt Rate Hearings 


The third of a series of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission hearings on the gen- 
eral investigation of freight rates on salt 
was held at Dallas, Tex., On October 4 
before Examiner Edward J. Hoy. Previous 
hearings were held at Chicago, Buffalo 
and Kansas City, and further hearings 
will be held at Atlanta and Chicago. 


Effective Date of Rail-Water 
Rate Order Postponed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has again postponed, until February 24, 
1931, the effective date of its order of 
April 8, 1929, requiring the railroads to 
join with the Inland Waterways Corpor- 
ation in the establishment of joint through 
routes and joint rates. 


Consolidator Opens New 
Pittsburgh Station 


The Universal Carloading & Dis- 
tributing Company has opened a new 
freight house at Eleventh and Pike 
streets, Pittsburgh, Pa., said to have cost 
$500,000. The new station adjoins the 
freight station grounds of the Baltimore & 
Ohio. 


Santa Fe Tour Available 
to Winter Travelers 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe will 
make its Petrified Forest detour in 
Arizona available to passengers through- 
out the winter. This detour was opened 
on May 15, 1930, for passengers on the 
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Navajo, and on August 10, following the 
rerouting of this train, was made avail- 
able instead for passengers on the Grand 
Canyon Limited. 


Peoria & Pekin Union Observes 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


The Peoria & Pekin Union has issued 
a booklet to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of its incorporation. This 
company was formed on October 1, 1880. 
The booklet is subtitled, “Today and in 
Retrospect” and is a resume of the history, 
the progress, and the present standing of 
the Peoria & Pekin Union. It is illus- 
trated throughout with photographs of 
officers and facilities of the railroad. 


The C. N. R. in September 


Gross revenues of the Canadian 
National for the month of: September 
totaled $20,856,948, as compared with 
$24,145,026 in September, 1929. 

Operating expenses were $16,956,194, 
as compared with $18,764,578; and net 
revenue $3,900,753, as against $5,380,447. 
The operating ratio was 81.30. 

Gross revenues for the nine months 
to the end of September amounted to 
$168,387,065; operating expenses were 
$148,626,900, and net revenue $19,760,164. 


Sales of Single Occupancy 
Sections Increase 


The Pullman Company’s campaign to 
promote the sale of single occupancy 
sections by encouraging employees to in- 
duce patrons to occupy the entire section 
is continuing to meet with success. This 
is indicated by the reports for September 
which show a marked increase in the 
demand for this new unit of accommoda- 
tion which is now averaging about 10,000 
per week as against 1,600 per week this 
time a year ago. The figures for August 
disclose the fact that conductors not only 
increased their sale of single occupancy 
sections, but that they have also increased 
the number of upper berth sales over 25 
per cent in excess of those for July. 


Pelley to Address Insurance 
Presidents 


John J. Pelley, president of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, will 
address the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents at their convention to be held 
at the Hotel Astor, New York, on 
December 11-12. His ‘subject will be 
“Railways and Other Ways.” Other 
speakers from without the insurance field 
include Frank B. Noyes, president of the 
Associated Press, and Dr. Glenn Frank, 
president, University of Wisconsin. 


Passenger Train Service Restored 


The’ New York State Public Service 
Commission has ordered the restoration 
of passenger train service on November 3, 
on the Ausable Forks branch of the 
Delaware & Hudson. This branch, 23 
miles long, in service since 1894, lost 
business so seriously that in September, 
1929, the Public Service Commission 
authorized discontinuance of passenger 
trains. The motor coach line which has 
served the passenger traffic since that time 
has, however, been so far from satis- 
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factory that citizens have complained, and 
the present order is granted in response 
to these complaints. 

The New York State Public Service 
Commission has ordered the New York, 
New Haven, & Hartford to restore im- 
mediately passenger train service be- 
tween Poughkeepsie and Maybrook, 27 
miles. At the same time the Commis- 
sion announced its general purpose to or- 
der restoration pending hearings in ail 
cases where railroads discontinue passen- 
ger service apparently referring to cases 
where such action is taken by the rail- 
road without first having authority. 


Illinois Central To Transport 
Autos for Passengers 


The Illinois Central is planning to 
establish automobile transportation service 
for passengers to Mexico this winter. 
Under the plan, transportation for two 
passengers and one automobile will be 
provided when five regular one-way or 
round-trip tickets are purchased. The 
automobile will be shipped in advance of 
the passenger’s departure to insure its 
receipt at the Mexican border by the time 
the passenger arrives. The service will 
begin on November 15. 


Railway Club Meetings 


The Railway Car Men’s Club of Peoria 
and Pekin will hold its next meeting on 
Friday, November 21, at 7 p.m., in Room 
38, Union Depot, Peoria, Ill. The dis- 
cussion will be on the instructions cover- 
ing inspection and classification of empty 
box cars at Peoria. 

The Car Foreman’s Association of 
Omaha, Council Bluffs, and South 
Omaha will hold its next meeting on 
Thursday, November 13, at 2 p. m. at 
Council Bluffs, lowa. J: C. Rowe, 
superintendent of the Armour car shops, 
will present a paper on the relation of 
the railroads to the packing industry. 

The Cincinnati Railway Club will hold 
its next meeting on Tuesday evening, 
November 11, at six o’clock, at Hotel 
Gibson, Cincinnati. Alex. Thomson, Jr., 
will exhibit a motion picture showing 
the manufacture of paper. This will be 
the annual dinner and election of of- 
ficers. 


British Accident Record, 1929 


The report of the Ministry of Transport 
on railroad accidents in Great Britain in 
the year 1929, shows, in train accidents, 
three passengers, 14 employees and two 
other persons killed, and 507 passengers, 
97 employees and 52 other persons injured. 
Trespassers and suicides are not included. 
The number of passengers killed (3) 
compares with 48 in the year 1928, and 
with 11 as the average yearly number 
in the ten years 1918-1927. 

Adding train service accidents and non- 
train accidents, the total casualties were, 
in the year under review, 417 killed and 
25,364 injured, as compared with 460 
killed and 24,324 injured in 1928. 


Minneapolis-Chicago Freight 
Service on 2814-hr. Schedule 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis and the 
Illinois Central have established freight 


service from Minneapolis, Minn. to 
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Chicago on a schedule of 28% hours. 
The new schedule is made possible by 
transferring freight from the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific to the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis in the Minne- 
apolis yards instead of by the Minnesota 
Transfer Railway. Cars now leave 
Minneapolis at 10 a.m. and arrive in 
Chicago at 2:30 the next afternoon. Cars 
reaching Minneapolis during the night 
and up to 8 a.m. can be handled on the 
new service. 


Equipment Installed 


Class I railroads in the first nine 
months of 1930 placed 70,033 new freight 
cars in service, the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association 
announces. In the same period last 
year, 59,929 new freight cars were 
placed in service. Of the new cars 36,- 
404 were box cars, an increase of 8,119; 
coal cars numbered 25,785, an increase of 
3,860; flat cars, 3,343; refrigerator cars, 
3,425; stock cars, 738 and 338 miscel- 
laneous. The railroads on October 1 
had 6,764 new freight cars on order, 
compared with 29,481 on the same day 
last year, and 7,522 two years ago. 
Locomotives placed in service in the first 
nine months, 632, compared with 540. 
New locomotives on order on October 
1 this year totaled 181 compared with 
354 on the same day last year. 


B. & M. Makes Peace With 
New Hampshire 


The suit of the State of New Hamp- 
shire against the Boston & Maine for 
alleged violation of the New Hampshire 
law by removing or threatening to remove 
repair shops from that state, is to be with- 
drawn. Officers of the road, and of the 
state have agreed that the legislature shall 
be requested to make a new law, requiring 
simply that repair and construction work 
in the locomotive and car departments 
shall be done in New Hampshire in pro- 
portion to the locomotive and car miles 
operated in that state as compared with 
such operations on the whole of the rail- 
road company’s system. The road pro- 
poses to expend $450,000 for the modern- 
ization of its shops at Concord, N. H., 
which will be followed probably by the 
employment of 125 additional men at those 
shops. 


C. P. R.’s Employment 
Aid Program 


Details of the agreement made between 
the Dominion government and the Cana- 
dian Pacific, under which the company 
will engage in a program of construction 
designed to assist in giving employment, 
the interest on the expenditure to be ad- 
vanced by the government, were announced 
at Ottawa last Saturday. A total estimat- 
ed expenditure of $11,514,000 is provided 
for, and the plans include construction of 
new lines, laying of track, and gravel and 
rock ballasting. 

The list of works with their estimated 
cost is as follows: Laying track, Crossfield 
extension, 28 miles, $361,000; laying track, 
Lacombe Northwestern extension, 22 
miles, $220,000; purchase and installation 
150 miles heavy rail in British Columbia, 
$2,530,200; purchase and installation 100 
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Boston & Maine Adopts New 
Employment Policy 


The Boston & Maine has an- 
nounced a new policy of employment 
by which jobs for approximately 
200 additional men will be created 
at various locations on its system. 
This step to relieve unemployment, 
agreed upon by the railroad and 
the Boston & Maine Mechanical 
Employees Association, at the sug- 
gestion of the latter, will eliminate 
seven-day jobs in the mechanical 
department without increasing the 
expense of the railroad and will 
bring in new men on five- and six- 


day schedules. The policy will 
affect machinists, boilermakers, 
electricians, car men, mechanical 


inspectors and related employees, 
and is to be worked out immediately 
at Boston, Lawrence, Lowell, Ayer, 
East Deerfieid, Worcester and 
Springfield, Mass.; Concord and 
Woodsville, N. H.; White River 
Junction, Vt., and Mechanicville, 
N. Y. 

In carrying out the agreement it 
is understood that due consideration 
will be given to the requirements of 
the service, the necessity of main- 
taining a well-balanced force and 
the competency of the employees 
who are to fill such new positions 
as are created by the change. 











miles heavy rail in Ontario, $1,345,800; 
grade revision between Savona and 
Spencer Bridge, B. C., $697,000. 
Complete construction, new lines: 
Nipawin-Henribourg, 20 miles, $600,000; 
Medstead-Meadow Lake, 35 miles, $1,260,- 
000; Regina Station, approaches. and 
tracks, $1,250,000; Rosetown-Gunworth, 
20 miles, $700,000; Dog Lake-Kettle 
Valley, nine miles, $640,000; Hamlin- 
Shellbrook, 25 miles, $900,000; gravel 
ballasting, New Brunswick district, 20 
miles, $60,000; rock ballasting, Lachute 
subdivision, 20 miles. $125,000; rock 
ballasting, Galt subdivision, $750,000; rock 
ballasting, Algoma district, 15 miles, 
$75,000. 


Mississippi Full-Crew Law 


Four railroads operating in Mississippi, 
the Mobile & Ohio, the Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley, the Southern and the New 
Orleans Northeastern, have been cited 
by the State Railroad Commission charged 
with violation of the full-crew law 


enacted by the legislature this year. A 


hearing in the cases will be held at 
Jackson, on November 4. The full-crew 
law, known as the Sillers-McGehee bill, 
provides that a steam propelled train 
must have a crew of not less than one 
engineman, one fireman, one conductor, 
one brakeman or porter and one flagman, 
while trains propelled by oil engines or 
electricity must have one engineman or 
motorman, one conductor and one bag- 
gageman or brakeman or flagman. An 
extra man must be added to the crew of 
the latter class of trains when they are 
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made up of more than three cars. The 
law provides a penalty of from $100 to 
$1000 for each offense. 


A London Fog in America 


Manhattan Transfer, the station on the 
Pennsylvania between Jersey City, N. J., 
and Newark, at which all passenger 
trains are stopped for a change of loco- 
motives, from electric to steam or steam 
to electric, has experienced a genuine 
London fog; and it caused such con- 
gestion that large numbers of trains were 
delayed from 45 minutes to one hour and 
longer. It was on the. morning of 
October 27, beginning at about five o’clock. 
The fog, combined with smoke from fires 
on the meadows, some distance away 
from the railroad and inaccessible to fire 
companies, remained motionless because 
of lack of wind; and hand signals could 
be seen but short distances. Men had to 
be stationed near fixed signals to give 
hand motions to enginemen. 

A statement issued by the railroad com- 
pany said that locomotive cab signals 
functioned properly (as did roadside 
signals) but not all locomotives in this 
region are equipped with cab signals; and 
for many yard movements the cab signal, 


‘of course, would be of no great benefit. 


To mitigate the delays and relieve con- 
gestion at Pennsylvania station in New 
York, resort was had in several cases to 
the combination of two trains in one in 
order to save time at the Transfer. The 
difficulties extended over three or four 
hours. 

Trains of the Erie, the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western and the Central 
of New Jersey were also somewhat 
delayed. On the highways across the 
meadows hundreds of automobiles were 
greatly delayed, cars, three or four 
abreast, being obliged to crawl at a snail’s 
speed for long distances. Many motorists 
suffered in their eyes and throats from 
the smoke. 


High Monthly Passenger 
Locomotive Mileage 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois has 
averaged more active passenger locomo- 
tive miles per month for the first six 
months of 1930 than any road serving 
the Illinois-Indiana territory, according 
to J. B. Ford, vice-president of the road. 

In comparing the average miles per 
active locomotive in service per month 
of a number of roads serving the IIlinois- 
Indiana territory for the first six months 
of 1930 and the corresponding period of 
1929, Mr. Ford said that the fact that 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois ranks first 
is shown in the following figures. 

Average Miles Per Month 
193 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois ...... 7.868 7.151 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 6,362 6,173 
WOR. antec algae boa Saleen Pae.*'s 6,096 6,029 
Cleveland,Cincinnati, Chicago & 

We PANE asic veeadececca tess ceeee alae 
CHiOnO Ge NOW: .éiccccccssevcse 5,608 5.836 
POI ink sia¥ arenes cuaawre 5,298 5,193 
DE I aie ca viwecacimawians 4,693 4,771 


“As a matter of fact,” said Mr. Ford, 
“there are only eight Class I railroads 
in the United States to equal or exceed 
7,000 miles per month per active passenger 
locomotive during the first six months 
of 1930. The Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
ranks fourth among these eight roads.” 
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Figures on the first four roads in the 
United States are as follows: 


Average Miles Per Month 
193 1929 

8,436 

7,750 


Union Pacific 

Florida East Coast 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 7,680 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 7,151 


The Michigan Central is fifth; Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac,. sixth; 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, seventh; 
and the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, eighth. 

While discussing the winter passenger 
service, Mr. Ford said: 

“With the gradually improving business 
conditions, it is expected that the coming 
winter tourist season in Florida and along 
the Gulf Coast section will be the best 
in several years. 


Seek Order on Automatic 
Connectors in Canada 


At a hearing which accupied the entire 
week ended October 24 the Canadian 
Board of Railway Commissioners heard 
the plea of various railway employees’ 
organizations for an order to make com- 
pulsory the installation of automatic train 
line connectors. C. P. Riddle, general 
secretary of the Canadian Railway Asso- 
ciation, told the Board that tests of 
automatic connectors are at present being 
carried out at Purdue University under 
the direction of the American Railway 
Association in collaboration with the 
Bureau of Safety of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 

‘A. C. Boyce, appeared for the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen. Outlining 
the attitude of that organization toward 
the matter, he recalled that, in 1926, 
attention of the railways had been drawn 
to it while subsequent efforts had been 
made “to get to a point where this pro- 
tection could be afforded.” Up to date, 
however, nothing definite had resulted 
with the exception of one device, tested 
in February, 1929, which had failed to 
live up to the expectation of all concerned. 

Mr. Boyce gave figures to show the 
loss of life among railway employees 
and injuries sustained in the duty of 
coupling and uncoupling trains. The 
Brotherhood insisted upon action by the 
Board. The delay on the part of the rail- 
ways in installing such safety devices as 
automatic trainline connectors was un- 
reasonable, Mr. Boyce said. 

Mr. Riddle stated that tests were begun 
at Purdue University on September 29. 
Forty devices had been submitted. It 
would require one more year to arrive at 
any result. Up to the present, no auto- 
matic trainline coupler had been invented 
that would meet all conditions. Mr. 
Riddle emphasized the tremendouse vari- 
ations which an invention of this char- 
acter would have to meet in order to be 
applicable to all railways. 

There had been no unreasonable delay, 
he said, inasmuch as time was needed in 
order to equip the laboratories for the 
many tests that such devices would have 
to undergo. 

The Canadian railways would be willing 
to adopt any such satisfactory device if 
standardization on all American railways 
could be achieved. 
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Mr. Boyce contended that the Purdue 
University experiments were “nothing 
more than a gesture, with the idea of 
delaying the testing out of mechanical 
devices for many years.” He objected to 
Canadian railways being subjected to the 
decisions reached at “a foreign university.” 

W. <A. Newman, chief mechanical 
engineer of the Canadian Pacific observed 
that the C.P.R. had conducted many 
experiments on its own initiative; but 
these had had to be done on sections of 
line which were isolated and where the 
cars were not interchanged with other 
railways. 


New York Central Seeks Increase 
in Commutation Fares 


Announcement of intention to ask for 
an increase of forty per cent in commu- 
tation fares on the New York Central, 
in and out of Grand Central Terminal, 
in the New York zone has been made 
by L. F. Vosburgh, vice-president, pas- 
senger traffic. 

The New York Central’s present sub- 
urban fares are materially lower than 
those in effect on any other railroad en- 
tering New York. The increase sought 
would be the first since 1918. The an- 
nouncement reads in part as follows: 

“The commutation business of the New 
York Central, in and out of New York 
City, has increased rapidly and continu- 
ously in recent’ years to such an extent, 
that at present that business constitutes, 
in the number of passengers carried, 65 
per cent of the total number of passen- 
gers carried; but the revenue received 
from this 65 per cent of total number of 
passengers, constitutes but 8 per cent of 
the total passenger revenue. 

“The expense of providing the commu- 
tation service is far in excess of the 
revenue derived from it. During the last 
five years, expenditures for additional 
track and platform facilities, passenger 
station improvements, additions to the 
electric transmission, and distribution sys- 
tem, and new rolling stock, all directly 
attributable to the demands of the com- 
mutation service, have been approximately 
$20,000,000. 

“The company is now engaged in in- 
creasing the track capacity between Mott 
Haven Junction and Grand Central Ter- 
minal, solely because of the demands of 
the commutation business—an added ex- 
pense of several million dollars in addi- 
tion to the $20,000,000 above mentioned. 
Although in August, 1920, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authorized an in- 
crease in interstate commutation fares of 
20 per cent, this did not apply to such 
fares in and out of the Grand Central 
Terminal. 

“Increases in commutation fares have 
been authorized since that time in various 
parts of the country by state boards and 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
but such fares of the New York Central 
in and out of the Grand Central Terminal 
have remained unchanged since 1918. 
These fares are materially lower than 
those in effect on any other of the rail- 
roads entering New York City. The 
company believes that it can confidently 
state that its commutation service com- 
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pares favorably with that of any other 
similar service on any other line. 

“It is therefore the intention to apply 
to the proper authorities for an increase 
of 40 per cent in the monthly commuta- 
tion, 46-trip school, and 50-trip family 
fares, together with a proportionate in- 
crease in suburban excursion ticket fares.” 

The proposed increase would put rates 
on substantial parity with rates on the 
New Haven Road in Westchester County. 


Bridge and Building Supply 
Men’s Exhibit 

Fifty-one manufacturers of materials 
and equipment used in the construction 
and maintenance of railway bridges, 
buildings and water service facilities, 
presented an exhibit in the Brown 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky., October 21-23, 
coincident with the convention of the 
American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association. This exhibit consisted 
primarily of literature describing the 
various products. It was presented 
under the auspices of the Bridge and 
Building Supply Men’s Association of 
which W. D. Waugh, Detroit Graphite 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., was president; 
I. B. Tanner, Nelson Water Service 
Company, Chicago, vice-president; B. J. 
Wilson, Pocket List of Railroad Of- 
ficials, Chicago, treasurer, and W. H. 
Lawrence, Johns-Manville Sales Cor- 
poration, New York, secretary: 

At the annual meeting Mr. Tanner 
was elected president and Mr. Law- 
rence vice-president, while Mr. Wilson 
was re-elected treasurer. S. A. Baber 
of the High Grade Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, was elected sec- 
retary. J. W. Shoop, the Lehon Com- 
pany, Chicago, and W. W. Patterson, 
Ir., of the W. W. Patterson Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., were elected directors 
for a three-year term to serve with E. 
G. Whitmore, the De Vilbiss Company, 
Toledo, Ohio; B. S. Spaulding, Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., Chicago; E. E. 
Kelly, the Celotex Company, Chicago; 
and C, E. Roscoe, the C. A. Dunham 
Company, Chicago, whose terms expire 
at succeeding conventions. 

The companies participating in the ex- 
hibit and the names of their representa- 
tives follows: 


Aluminum Company of 
Pa.; aluminum paint: conduit; aluminum 
shapes, nails, rivets and screws: literature on 
aluminum products; Carl E. Miller, A. B. An- 
derson, W. B. Roberts. 

American Hoist and Derrick , 
Paul, Minn.; literature and photographs of 
locomotive pile drivers, derricks, crawler 
cranes, locomotive cranes, railroad and_loco- 
motive ditchers; Wm. M. Schoen, Miss H. M. 
Hoeller, S. M. Bryant, J. L. Prayter. 

American Railway Hydrant & Valve Co., 
New York; hydrants and valves. W. Volk- 


hardt. 

American Rolling Mill Company, Middle- 
town, Ohio; samples and literature on ingot 
iron; H. M. Arrick, R. C. Beam, W. W. Gra- 
ham, R. Y. Barham. : 

American Valve and Meter Co., Cincinnati, 


hio. ; ; 
Barrett Company, New York; _ roofing, 
shingles, carbosota creosote oil, tarvia-lithic 
and waterproofing; F. N. Nichols, 


pavement 
Co., Chicago; paint 

eqrinment. literature. J. E. Schabo. : 

Carter Bloxonend Flooring Company, Kansas 
City, mo.; samples of -wood block flooring: 
literature and photographs. L. L. Bucklew, C. 
E. Emmert. 

Celotex Company, Chicago; Celotex products 
and literature; E. E. Kelly, J. H. Bracken, D. 
J. Carmouche, 


America, Pittsburgh, 


Company, St. 


spraying 
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Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago; lit- 
erature and photographs of steel water tanks. 

Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, Minn.;_litera- 
ture and photographs of railway construction 
equipment. R. G. Luster. 

Concrete Materials Corporation, Chicago; 
patch cement, waterproofing; E. C. Otte. 

Curtin-Howe Corporation, New York; lit- 
erature on .Z M A wood preservative; F. S. 
Shinn, A, E. McDougall. 

Dearborn Chemical Company, Chicago; lit- 
erature; Charles F. Barham, jfr., Paul T 
Payne, S. E. Moore. 

etroit Graphite Company, Detroit; litera- 
ture on paint; W. D. Waugh, L. F. Flanagan, 
A. B. Edge, Neil Wright. 

DeVilbiss Company, Toledo, Ohio; paint 

spray systems; Whitmore, J. W. Sav- 


age, M. M. Murphy. 

Paul Dickinson, Inc., Chicago; caboose 
jacks, cast iron chimneys, roof ventilators, 
deck and roof drains and cast iron exhaust 
heads; A. J. Filkins, A, E. Engman, K. T. 
Batchelder. 


Duff-Norton Manufacturing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. jacks; Y. Thulin, Albert Rob- 
erts, E. E. Thulin. 

C. A. Dunham & Co., Chicago; valves, traps, 
unit heaters, photographs of steam heating in- 


stallations; C. E. Roscoe. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago; F. M. 
Condit, ©. H. Wilson, B. S. Spaulding, H. J. 
Smith, D. K. Lee, E. J. Coverdale, H. E. 
Vogel, H. L. Hilleary. 

Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc., Fairmont, 
Minn.; Kenneth Cavins. 

Federal Cement Tile Co., Chicago; cement 
roofing tile and cribbing; literature; H. M. 
Butters. 

Hastings Signal & Equipment Company, 
Boston, Mass.; tell-tales; R. W. Hastings, 
Harry H. Nayor. 


High Grade Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 


land, Ohio; literature and samples of fibre ce- 
ment; S. A. Baber, J. N. Kinn. 

Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York, 
ture on compressed air equipment for 
and building work; G. V 
Peacock. 

Ingot Iron Railway 
Middletown, Ohio; 
protective coating; 
Scott, E. T. Cross. 

The Insulite Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
samples of insulite; Jack Frost, D. D. Gras- 
sick, 

International Derrick & Equipment Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; section of standardized in- 
sulated metal building; C, Stein. 

Johns-Manville Sales Corporation, New 
York; roofing and building materials, pipe and 
boiler insulation, waterproofing, industrial 
flooring and smoke jacks; W. H. Lawrence, 
A. C. Pickett, B. J. Queen. 

Jones Paint Company, Rome, N. Y.; liquid 
and plastic roofing cement; A. de Wolfe Jones, 
L, Jones. 

The Kaustine Company, Inc., Perry, N. Y. 

The Lehon Company, Chicago; samples of 


bridge 
Morrow, D. C. 


Products Company, 
_corrugated culvert with 
literature on drainage; T. 


roofing, waterproofing membrane, _ shingles, 
waterproofing and roof coatings, and asphalt 
emulsion; Tom Lehon, J. W. Shoop, H. A. 
Wolfe. 

Lewis Asphalt Engineering Corporation, 
New York. 


Chas. R, Long, Jr. Company, Louisville, Ky.; 
literature and panels on paint products; Chas. 
R. Long, Jr., Wiley B. Bryan, M. H. Oakes, 
K. E. Clarke. 


Louisville Frog, Switch & Signal Co., 
Louisville, Ky.; reflector switch lamps and 
‘signs; F, W. Carter, J. S. Drillette, J. E. 
Butler. 

Massey Concrete Products Company, Chi- 
cago; literature on reinforced concrete cul- 
vert pipe cribbing and piling, also  photo- 
graphs; David A. Hultgren, J. A. Higgs, W. 


L. McDaniel. 
Midland Company, South Milwaukee, Wis.; 
door hangers; literature, R. A. Nourse. 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., Cincinnati, 
hio; railway water service boxes and air 
valves; J. C. Endebrock, J. C. Endebrock, Jr. 
National Boiler Washing Co., Chicago; F. 


W. Gale. 

National Lead Company, New York; lit- 
erature on red and white lead; F. E. Dodge, 
Francis M. Hartley, Jr., Prof. A. H. Sabin. 

Nelson Water Service Co., Chicago; litera- 
ture; John E. Tanner, I. B. Tanner. 

Ohio Valley Rock Asphalt Co., Louisville, 
Ky.; J.-B. Wilson,, George W. Rapp. 

W. W. Patterson Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
tackle blocks for wire cable and manila rope; 
W. W. Patterson, Jr. 

Phelps Drake Co., Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; photographs ana literature on 
steel water tanks and treating plants; A. B. 
Sanderson, Jr., Dailey, W. R. Work- 
man, J. E. O’Leary. 
ee Plate Glass Company, Newark, 


. (Paint and Varnish Division); paints, 
varnish and _ literature; Gush, F. A. 
McEvay. 

Pocket List of Railroad Officials, New 


litera- 
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York; copies of pocket list of railroad of- 
ficials; B, J. Wilson. 

Railway Age, Chicago; copies of Railway Age 
and Railway Engineering and Maintenance; Elmer 
‘Lt. Howson, J. G. Little, F. C. Koch. 

The Ruberoid Company, New York. 

The Sherwin-Williams Company, 
Ohio; Arthur Larkins. 

U. S. Wind Engine & Pump Company, Ba- 
tavia, Lll.; literature on tanks, steel towers, 
water columns and tank fixtures; C. E, Ward. 


Cleveland, 


Meetings &? Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings. 

AIR Sake AssociaTion.—T. L. Burton, Room 
5605, Grand Central Terminal Building, New 
York City. Next meeting, May 19-22, 1931, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Exhibit by 
Air Brake Appliance Association. 

Arr Brake APPLIANCE AssociaTION.—Fred W. 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 So. Michigan 


Blvd., Chicago. Meets with Air Brake 
Association. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—J. D. Gowin, 112 W. Adams St., 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BaGGAGE 


AGENTS.—E. Duncan, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 

Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RarLroaD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—A. G. Peck, Acting Secretary, 
811 W: 35th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
Next meeting June 16-19, 1931, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dininc Cars.—J. H. Hawley (B. R. & P. 
Ry.) E. Salamanca, N. Y. Next convention 
December 8-10, 1930, New Orleans, La. 

AMERICAN Exectric RatLway ASSOCIATION.— 


Guy C. Hecker, 292 Madison Ave., New 
York. Next convention, September 28. 
October 2, 1931. Atlantic City, N. J. 


AMERICAN Rattway AssocraTion.—H. J. Forster, 
30 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. . 
Division I.—Operating.—J. C. Caviston, 30 

Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Freight Station Section. — R. O. Wells. 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Railroad. 
Chicago. f ; 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. Cavis- 
ton, 30 Vesey St., New York. , 

Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey 
St., New York. . 

Safety Section —J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey 
St., New York. : 

Telegraph and Telephone Section—W. A. 
Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New York. Next 
convention, September, 1931, Chicago. 

Division II.—Transportation.—G. W. Covert, 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Division III.—Traffic—J. Gottschalk, 143 
Liberty St., New York. ; 
Division IV—Engineering.—E. H. Fritch, 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. Next 
meeting, March 10-12, 1931, Palmer House, 
Chicago. Exhibit by National Railway 

Appliances Association. ; 

Construction and Maintenace_ Section.—E. 
H. Fritch. Next meeting, March 10-12, 
1931, Palmer House, Chicago. 

Electrical Section. —E. H. Fritch. : 

Signal Section—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 Vesey 

*St., New York. 

Division V.—Mechanical.—V. R. Hawthorne, 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. Next 
meeting, June, 1931. 

Equipment Painting Section—V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Division VI.—Purchases and Stores.— W. J. 
Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Division VII.—Freight Claims.—Lewis Pil- 
cher, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Next meeting, May 26-29, 1931, Louisville, 


y. 
Division VIII.—Motor 
M. Campbell. 30 Vesey St., New York, 
N. Y. Next meeting, November 11-13, 
1930, Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 
Car Service Division —C. A. Buch, 17th and 
Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
AMERICAN RatLway BrIpGE AND BuILpiInG Asso- 
ciation.—C. A. Lichty, C. & N. W.. Ry., 
319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. Exhibit by 
Bridge and Building Supply Men’s Associ- 
ation 
AMERICAN 





Transport.—George 


Rarttway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
—A. W. Large, Gen. Agri. Agt., C. R. I. 

P. Ry.. Chicago. Ill. Semi-Annual meeting, 
December 4-5, 1930. Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago. Annual meeting, 1931, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in co-operation with the American 
Railway Association, Division IV.—E. H. 
Fritch, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Next meeting, March 10-12, 1931, Palmer 
House. Chicago. Exhibit by National Rail- 
way Appliances Association. 
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AMERICAN RaiLway MaGaziIne Epitors Associa 
TIan.—Miss E. Phillips, N. Y., N. H. & H. 
Magazine, New Haven, Conn. Next meeting, 
June, 1931, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN Rartway Toot ForeMEN’s Assocta- 
Tion.—G. G. Macina, C., M., St. P. & P. 


R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Next 
convention, September, 1931. Exhibit by 
Supply Association of the American Rail- 
way Tool Foremen’s Association.--k. E 
Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co., 11 S. 


Clinton St., Chicago. 

AMERICAN SHORT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION.--- 
R. E. Schindler, Assistant Secretary, Union 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 
Railroad Division, Paul D, Mallay, Johns- 


— Corp., 292 Madison Ave., New 

ork. 

AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
a Dawson, 1104 Chandler Building, 
Washington, D. C. Next meeting, January 
27-29, 1931, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway CLaim AGENTS.—H. D. 
Morris, District Claim Agent, Northern 


Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. Annual con- 
vention, June 17-19, 1931, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont. 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W., Room 
411, C. & N. W. Station, Chicago. Exhibit 
by Railway Electrical Supply Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

ASSOCIATION OF RariLway ExecutTives.—Stanley 
J. Strong, Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

ASSOCIATION OF Rartway Suppty Men.—J. F. 
Gettrust, Ashton Valve Company, 565 Wash- 


ington Blvd., Chicago. Meets with Inter- 
national Railway General Foremen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

BorLERMAKERS’ Suppty MeEn’s ASSOCIATION.— 
Frank C. Hasse, Oxweld R. R. Service 
Company, 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Meets with Master Boiler Makers’ Associ- 
ation 

BripGE aND Burtpinc Supprty Men’s Assocta- 
TION.—W. . Lawrence, Johns-Manville 
Corp., 41st St. and Madison Ave., New 
York. Meets with American Railway 


Bridge and Building Association. 
Canapian Rattway Crius.—C. R. Crook, 208 


Wilson Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, 2nd Monday tin each 
month, except June, July and August, 


Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DepaRTMENT OrFFicers’ AssocraTion.—A. S, 
Sternberg, M. C. B. Belt Ry. of Chicago, 
7926 South Morgan Street, Chicago. Ex- 
hibit by Supply Men’s Association. 

Car ForEMEN’s AssociaTION oF Cuicaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, Chicago & Alton, 3001 W. 39th 
Place, Chicago. Regular meetings, 2nd 
Monday in month, except June, July and 
August, Great Northern Hotel, Chicago. 

Car ForeMEN’s ASSOCIATION oF Los ANGELES.— 
J. W. Krause, Room 299, 610 So. Main St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. Regular meetings, second 
Monday of each month, except July, August 
and September, Room 299, 610 So. Main 
St., Los Angeles. 

Car ForeMEN’s AssociaTION oF St. Louris, Mo. 
—F. G. Wiegman, 720 N. 23rd St., East 
St. Louis, Ill. Meetings first Tuesday of 
each month, except July and August, Ameri- 
can Hotel Annex, 6th and Market Sts., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

CentraL Rattway Crus or Burrato.—T. J. 
O’Donnell, 1004 Prudential Building, Buffalo, 
N. Regular meetings, 2nd Thursday 
each month, except June, July, August, 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Crncinnatr Rartway Cius.—D. R. Boyd, 453 
E. 6th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Meetings 2nd 
Tuesday in February, May, September and 


November. 
CLEVELAND Rarttway Crivus.—F. L. Frericks, 
14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Meet- 


ings, first Monday each month, except July, 
i gee September, Hotel Hollenden. Cleve- 
and. 

INTERNATIONAL RaILroaD Master BLACKSMITHS’ 
AssociaTION.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. Exhibit of 
International Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ 
Supply Men’s Association. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD Master BLACKSMITHS’ 


Suprpty Men’s Association. — J. H. Jones, 
Crucible Steel Company of America; 650 
Washington Blvd., Chicago. Meets with 
International Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ 


Association. 

INTERNATIONAL RariLway Fuet Assocration.—C. 
T. Winkless, Room 700 La Salle Street 
Station, Chicago. Next meeting March 30 
April 1, 1931, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Exhibit by International Railway Supply 
Men’s Association. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway GENERAL FoREMEN’S 
AssociaTIon.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
St., Winona, Minn. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway Suppty MeEn’s Assoct- 
aTion.—C. M. Huffman, Dearborn Chemical 
Co.. 310 So. Michigan Ave.. Chicago. Meets 
with International Railway Fuel Association. 
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Stighmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 
Next convention, May 12-15, 1931,, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Exhibit by Boiler 
Makers’ Supply Men’s Association. 

Master Car Buitpers’ anp Supervisors’ Asso- 
c1aTtion.—(See Car Department Officers’ 
Association.) 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD aN” TIr1LI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—James B. Walker, 270 
Madison Ave., New York. Annual Conven- 
tion, November 12-15, 1930, Francis Marion 
Hotel, Charleston, S. C. 

NaTIonaL ASSOCIATION oF Rartroap Tie Pro- 
pucEerS.—Roy. M. Edmonds, 1252 Syndicate 
Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

NaTIonaAL Rartway APppLiANcEs ASSOCIATION.— 

W. Kelly, 1014 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Exhibit at A. R. E. A. convention. 

Nationat Sarety Councit.— Steam Railroad 
Section: J. L. Walsh, Supt. Safety, M.-K.- 
T. R. R., Dallas, Tex. 

New Enctanp Rartroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regular 
meetings, 2nd Tuesday in month, excepting 
une, ily, August and September, Copley- 

laza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

New York Rartroap Crus.—D. I. McKay, 26 
Cortlandt St., New York. Regular meetings. 
3rd Friday in month, except June, July and 
August, 29 W. 39th St., New York City. 

Pactric Ratrtway Crus.—W. S. Wollner, P. O. 
Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regular 
meetings 2nd Thursday in month, alternately 
in San Francisco and Oakland. 

Rattway AccountinGc Orricrers’ ASsocIATION.— 
E. R. Woodson, 1124 Woodward Building, 
Washington, el Annual convention, 
1931, Mexico City, Mex. 

Rattway Business Association. — Frank W. 
Noxon, 1112 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Next meeting, November. 19, 
1930, Commodore Hotel, New York, N > 

Rattway Crus or PittssurcH.—J. D. Conway, 
1841 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Regu- 
lar meeting, 4th Thursday in each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway EvectricaL Suppty MANnvuracturers’ 
AssocraTion.—Edwartd Wray, 9 S. Clinton 
St., Chicago. Meets with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

Rattway EourpMent MANUFACTURERS’ Assocta- 
TIion.—F. W. Venton, Crane Co., 836 S. 
Michiean Ave., Chicago. Meets with Travel- 
ing Engineers’ Association. 

Rartway Fire Protection Assocration.—R. R. 
Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Baltimore, 
M 


: d. 

Rartway Suprpry MANvuPFAcTuRERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
bureh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division, 
Purchases and Store Division and Motor 
Transport Division, American Railway As- 
sociation. 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assoc1aTion.—G. A. Nelson, 30 Church St., 
New York. Meets with Telegraph and 
Telephone Section of A. R. A. Division 1. 

Rattway Treasury Orricers’ ASSOCIATION.— 
L. W. Cox, 1217 Commercial Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

RoapMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 

ciation. — T. F. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. 
Road, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Next convention, September 22-24, 1931, 
Chicago. Exhibit by Track Supply Associ- 
ation. 
Lou1is Rattway Crus.—B. W. Frauenthal, 
Drawer 24, M. P. O., St. Louis, Mo. 
Regular meetings, 2nd Friday in month, 
except June, July and August. 

S1onac Appiiance Assocration.—F. W._ Ed- 
munds, West Nyack (Rockland Co.), N. Y. 
Meets with A. R. A. Signal Section. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rastway CLuB.— 
A. T. Miller, P. O. Box 1205, Atlanta, Ga. 
Regular meetings, 3rd Thursday in Tanuary, 
March, May, June, September and November, 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta. 

SouTHERN AssocraTION oF Car Service Orfi- 
os: G. Parks, A. B. & C. Ry., Atlanta, 
2a. 

Suprty Men’s Association.—E, H. Hancock, 
Treasurer, Louisville Varnish Co., Louisville, 
Ky. Meets with A. R. A. Div. V. Equip- 
ment Painting Section. 

Suprpty Men’s AssociaTion.—Bradley S. John- 
son. W. H. Miner, Inc., 667 The Rookery 
Building, Chicago. Meets with Car De- 
partment Officers’ Association. 

Track Suppry Assocration.—L. C. Ryan, Ox- 
weld Railroad Service Co., Carbon. & Carbide 
Building, Chicago. Meets with Roadmasters’ 
and Maintenance of Way Association. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Association. —W. O. 
Thompson, 1177 East 98th St., Cleveland, 

. Next convention March 25-28, 1931, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Exhibit by Rail- 
way Equipment Manufacturers’ Association. 

Western Rartway Crius.—W. J. Dickinson, 343 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago. Regular meet- 
ings 3rd Monday each month, except June, 
July and August. 
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Equipment and Supplies 








Locomotives 


THe Cuicaco Great WeEstTERN has or- 
dered six locomotives of the 2-10-4 type 
from the Lima Locomotive Works. These 
are in addition to the 15 ordered from 
the same builder in December, 1929, and 
the 15 ordered from the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works in August of this year. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Battimore & Onto has ordered 
1,000 box cars from the Standard Steel 
Car Company. 


Tue AtcHison Topeka & Santa FE 
is expected to enter the market for 
2,500 freight cars. 


THE VIRGINIAN is asking prices for the 
rebuilding of 500 hopper cars of 55 tons’ 
capacity. , 


Tue Paciric Fruir Express is inquir- 
ing for 600 steel underframes for 
refrigerator cars. 


THe Hercutes CEMENT CoRPORATION 
has ordered 10 cement cars from the 
Standard Steel Car Company. 


THE WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION has 


ordered repairs to be made to 20 gondola 
cars in the shops of the Pressed Steel 
Car Company. 


THe Ititinoris TERMINAL RAILROAD 
System has ordered 15 steel underframes 
for freight cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Company. 


THE FERROCARRIL AL PACIFICO is inquir- 
ing for 25 cattle cars. 
is general purchasing agent, San Jose, 
Costa Rico. 


Tue MINNEAPOLIS, St. PAuL & SAULT 
Ste. Marts, which is constructing 200 box 
-cars in its own shops, has completed the 
construction of 175 and will have the re- 
maining 25 constructed by November 1. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PACcIFIc, 
as of October 1, has constructed 51 gon- 
dola cars in its own shops, thereby leaving 
193 still to be constructed in accordance 
with its program which called for the con- 
struction of 244 gondola cars to be built 
in company shops during 1930. The work 
will be completed as soon as the company 
resumes shop operations, the necessary 
material being on hand. In addition to 
the 51 gondola cars, this company has 
constructed 75 caboose cars at its Blue 
Island, Ill., shops this year. 


Pennsylvania to Build 1,500 
Freight Cars 


Nearly 600 Pennsylvania employees, 
most of whom are now on furlough, will 
begin work within two weeks on the 
construction of new steel cars costing 
about $5,000,000. . All of these new cars 


Miguel A. Castro: 
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will be built on the Pennsylvania’s own 
shops. 

The five million dollar order involves 
the immediate construction of 1,500 steel 
gondola cars 65 ft. long with a carrying 
capacity of 74 tons each; they are espe- 
cially. designed for transporting  struc- 
tural steel, pipe, and open shipments of 
automobiles. 

Construction of the 1,50€ cars will re- 
quire 93,000,000 pounds of steel and steel 
products. 

Five hundred of the new steel cars 
will be constructed at the Pennsylvania’s 
Enola steel car shops near Harrisburg, 
500 at the Pitcairn steel shops, Pitts- 
burgh district, and 500 at Altoona Works, 
at Altoona, Pa.; 300 men now on fur- 
lough will be called back to work at the 
Enola and Pitcairn shops. Approximate- 
ly 150 men will continue at full time on 
the construction schedule for Altoona 
Works, in addition to 137 men whe will 
be placed on an approximately full-time 
schedule in the fabricating shops in con- 
nection with the new car order. 

The assembly of material is being start- 
ed at once and it is expected that fabri- 
cation will be undertaken within the next 
few weeks. Delivery of cars for service 
is expected to be started at the rate of 


approximately 20 a day within the next 
30 days. 


Passenger Cars 


THe New York CENTRAL is inquiring 
for 20 multiple unit car bodies and 
trucks. 


Iron and Steel 


THE CANADIAN NATIONAL is asking for 
prices on 1931 United States requirements 
of rails arid track fastenings. 


THe Cuicaco & NortH WeEsTERN has 
ordered 15,000 tons of rails, 10,000 tons 
being placed with the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany and 5,000 tons with the Inland Stee! 
Company. 


Tue Battimore & Onto is arranging 
for 75,000 tons of steel rail for 1931 
delivery. The rails and track fastenings 
will be delivered during the first five 
months of 1931 and the order represents 
an ultimate expenditure of $4,800,000. 
Details regarding weight of rail and dis- 
tribution of orders have not yet been 
concluded. 


Signaling 


Tue Mrssourt Paciric has ordered 
from the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany an electric interlocking for Carroll 
street, St. Louis, Mo.; 57 working levers. 


Toronto TERMINAL.—The contract of 
the General Railway Signal Company for 
installation of signaling at this terminal 
has been amended to include 15 added 
levers, to control functions distant from 
the tower 2,500 ft. to 4,000 ft. 
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Welding Engineering & Research Corporation 


Comfort A. Adams, who has been 
elected president of the Welding Engi- 
neering & Research Corporation to suc- 
ceed William T. Kyle, resigned, is also 
chairman of the technical board. ‘This 
new organization was formed to engage 
in engineering, research, consulting, in- 
spection, supervision and certification, 
with headquarters at 25 West Forty- 
third street, New York City. Dr. Adams 
is professor of engineering at Harvard 
University and also consulting engineer 
for several large corporations. He 





Comfort A. Adams P 





° James W. Owens 


served as the first president of the Amer- 
ican Welding Society, and has been a 
director of the American Bureau of 
Welding since its organization in 1919. 
During the World War he was chair- 
man of the general engineering com- 
mittee of the Council of National De- 
tense, also of the welding committee of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. He 
is a past president of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, first 


chairman of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, now the Ameri- 
can .Standards Association, and past 


chairman of the Engineering division of 
the National Research Council. 
also a member of a number of engineer- 
ing and technical associations both in 
the United States and abroad. 

James W. Owens, secretary and di- 
rector of engineering of the Welding 
Engineering & Research Corporation 
and a member of its board of directors, 
has a wide technical and practical ex- 
perience in the welding and _ cutting 
processes in many branches of the 
metal industry. For the past four and 





J. H. Deppeler 





Charles A. McCune 


one-half years he was director of weld- 
ing at the Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Company and was consult- 
ant for a number of industrial concerns; 
for the eight years previous to that 
service he was welding aid in charge of 
welding research and development for 
the Bureau of Construction and: Repair 
of the United States Navy, at Norfolk 
Navy yard. He served as a member of 
the Emergency Fleet Welding Commit- 
tee during the World War and was one 
of the organizers of the American Weld- 
ing Society having been its vice-presi- 
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dent from 1920 to 1922; Mr. Owens is 
the recipient of its Miller Memorial 
medal for 1929. He is the author of 
Fundamentals of Welding Gas, Arc and 
Thermit, and a member of a number of 


electrical and technical societies. 

J. H. Deppeler, vice-president of the 
Welding Engineering & Research Cor- 
poration, is also chief engineer and 
works manager of the Metal & Thermit 
Corporation and a director of some of 
its subsidiaries. Prior to 1912 when he 
joined the Thermit Corporation, he was 
engaged in research work in the devel- 


‘ opment of oxy-acetylene apparatus and 


practices. He was the second president 
of the American Welding Society and 
subsequently a member of its executive 
and many of its technical committees. 

Charles A. McCune, treasurer and di- 
rector of research of the Welding Engi- 
neering & Research Corporation is also 
a director of the corporation. He served 
in 1905 as assistant engineer and later 
as chief engineer of the Commercial 
Acetylene Company and assisted in the 
development of cylinders used for safely 
storing acetylene. In 1916 he went to 
the Page Steel & Wire Company and 
also served as a member of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Welding Committee. He 
is one of the founders of the American 
Welding Society: and since 1919 served 
as chairman of the Welding Wire 
Specifications Committee of the Amer- 
ican Bureau of Welding and in 1922 was 
elected president of the society. At 
present he is treasurer of the same orga- 
nization having held that position since 
1923. He is also president of the Inter- 
national Acetylene Association, and a 
member of many technical associations 
and will be chairman of the Welding 
Committee at the Chicago World’s Fair 
Exposition in 1933. He has always taken 
an active part in technical committee 
work and has made a number of con- 
tributions on the properties of filler 
metal, as well as assisting in the prepara- 
tion of text books on welding. Mr. 
McCune has relinquished the office of 
director of research of the American 
Chain Company which he has held for 
the past six years to direct the research 
activities of the new organization. 

The technical board of the corporation 
also includes Dr. Ancel St. John, L. S. 
Moisseiff and A. V. DeForest, consult- 
ants. 


George S. Chiles, chief mechanical 
engineer of the Scullin Steel Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., has resigned, effective 
November 15. 


A. H. Armstrong, assistant engineer 
of the railway department of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company for many years, 
and more recently chairman of the rail- 
road electrification committee, and con- 
sulting engineer for the transportation 
department, has retired from the General 
Electric Company and has established a 
private consulting engineering office at 
16 Troy Road, Schenectady, N. Y. Mr. 
Armstrong has made numerous studies 
of railroad electrification projects. He 
was connected with the electrification 
work on the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
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Paul & Pacific, the Butte, Anaconda & 
Pacific, the New York Central and other 
electrifications. He was graduated from 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute in 1891, 
and entered the employ of the Thom- 
son-Houston Company at Lynn, Mass., 
in the same year. He joined the rail- 
way engineering department of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company in 1897, and since 
that time has devoted most of his time 
to the study of railroad problems. Mr. 
Armstrong has contributed much orig- 
inal material to textbooks on the sub- 
ject of electric traction and in papers 
before various technical societies. 


The Federal Cement Tile Company, 
Chicago, has acquired the American 
Cement Tile Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and will merge the two 
companies under a name to be decided 
later. 


The J. S. Coffin, Jr., Company is now 
located in its new plant at Englewood, 
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N. J. The new building is of steel and 
brick construction, and modern in every 
detail. In this plant the manufacturing, 
assembling, testing, stores and shipping 
departments of the company will be con- 
centrated. 


Obituary 


C. A. Irwin, vice-president of the Al- 
pha Portland Cement Company, Chicago, 
died suddenly on October 29. 


A. F. Gartz who retired as treasurer 
of the Crane Company in 1905, died on 
October 29 in Altadena, Cal., following 
a heart attack. 

CAMDEN ForGincs.—The manufacture 
of Camden equalizers, drawbars and sim- 
ilar forgings is illustrated and described 
in detail in the new eight-page bulletin 
of the Camden Forge Company, Camden, 
N. J. 
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Cuicaco & Eastern ILLINoIs.—Control. 
—It is reported that the Van Sweringens 
have exercised their option to purchase 
a controlling interest in this road from 
the estate of the late Thomas F. Ryan. 


GREAT NorRTHERN.—Notes.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has. au- 
thorized this company to guarantee 
$500,000 of promissory notes of the Cot- 
tonwood Coal Company. 


ItLino1is CENTRAL.—A bandonment.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized the Sunflower & Eastern to 
abandon and the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley to abandon the operation of the 
Sunflower’s line extending from Parch- 
man, Miss., easterly to Webb, 11.7 miles. 


Missourr Paciric.—Unification Case 
Re-Opened.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has re-opened the case in 
which it has expressed approval, subject to 
certain conditions, of the lease by this 
company or 22 affiliated and subsidiary 
roads, for further argument on the ques- 
tions of the maintenance of existing routes 
and of the location of the general offices 
and shops of the International-Great 
Northern at Palestine, Tex. This action 
was taken in response to petitions filed by 
the Kansas City Southern, the Texarkana 
& Fort Smith, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 
the Burlington-Rock Island, Anderson 
county and the city of Palestine. 


New Orteans’ Pusiic’ Bertt.—New 
Commissioner —The mayor of New 
Orleans, La., has appointed J. E. Menefee 
as a member of the commission which 
supervises this railroad for the city, 
succeeding Allen Mehle. 


PENINSULA TERMINAL. — Operation. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to operate its 
2.2-mile line in the North Portland, Ore., 
industrial district heretofore operated 


a 


under lease by the Oregon-Washington 
and the Spokane, Portland & Seattle. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A quisition and Oper- 
ation.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the Sharpsville 
Railroad to abandon its line from Sharps- 
ville, Pa. to Wilmington Jct., 16.7 miles, 
together with a 1.2 mile branch line. 
This company is in receivership, its 
capital stock being owned 51 per cent by 
the Baltimore & Ohio and 48.6 per cent 
by the Pennsylvania. The Erie & Pitts- 
burgh (a P.R.R. subsidiary) has been 
authorized to acquire and the P.R.R. to 
operate a 1.99 mile portion of the line to 
be abandoned and the Western New York 
& Pennsylvania (also a P.R.R. subsidiary) 
has been authorized to acquire and the 
P.R.R. to operate a 2.8 mile section of 
the line to be abandoned. 


Waco, BEAuMont, Trinity & SABINE.— 
Receivers Certificates—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to issue $100,000 of receivers 
certificates, series A, to bear interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent. 


Average Prices of Stocks and 
of Bonds 


Last 
year 


Last 

Oct. 28 week 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 
Avetage price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds. 


99.40 96.78 126.78 


94.28 


Dividends Declared 


Central R. R. of New Jersey.—$2.00 quar- 
terly, payable November 15 to holders of rec- 
ord November 3. 

Hudson & Manhattan.—Common, $1.75, pay- 
able December 1 to holders of record Novem- 
ber 15 


94.78 91.38 


Central.— Common, 


Illinois 
December 1 


$1.75, quarterly, 
payable 


to holde:xs of recora 
November 7. 


Norfolk & Western.—Commo1., $2.50, quar- 
terly; Extra, $2.00, both payable December 19 
to holders of record November 29. 

Pennsylvania.—$1.00, quarterly, payable 
November 29 to holders of recora Novembe: 1. 
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ALGERS, WINSLow & WESTERN.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to construct a 4.2- 
mile extension in Pike County, Ind., to 
connect with the 1.5-mile line of the Enos 
Coal Mining Company and to operate the 
line of this latter company. 


ATCHISON, TopEKA & Santa FE—A 
contract has been awarded to Sharp & 
Fellows, Los Angeles, Cal., for the con- 
struction of a branch line from Heaton, 
Tex., southwest to a point 8% miles 
distant. 


ATLANTA & St. AnpbrEws Bay.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
build an extension of 4% miles at Panama 
City, Fla., from Millville Junction to Bay 
Harbor. 


Boston & Marne.—The Public Service 
Commission of New York has advised 
this company that it does not consider 
excessive the bid of the Union Signal 
Construction Company in the amount of 
$54,000 for work in connection with the 
elimination of the West street crossing 
near Johnsonville station in Pittstown, 
N. Y. The commission has directed the 
railroad to award the contract and begin 
the work as soon as practicable. 


CaNADIAN Paciric.—Tenders for driv- 
ing a tunnel from Burrard Inlet at Van- 
couver to its yards at Flase Creek to 
eliminate six street crossings and for 
placing a two foot reinforced concrete 
lining will be received by this company 
until December 1. The tunnel will be 
4,609 ft. long, total construction costs are 
estimated at $1,750,000. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & St. 
Loutis—-A contract has been let to ‘he 
Industrial Construction Company for the 
construction of a highway grade separa- 
tion structure at  Forty-first _ street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, at a about 
$200,000. 


cost of 


Cuicaco, MitwauKer, St. Paut & 
Pactric.—A contract for the construction 
of a building which will house a waste 
reclamation plant at Milwaukee, Wis., for 
the extraction of oil and grease from 
used journal box waste has been awarded 
to Bently Brothers, Inc., Milwaukee. A 
contract has been let to the Journal Box 
Servicing Corporation, Indiandpolis, Ind., 
for the equipment to be employed in the 
renovation process. The total cost of the 
plant will be about $100,000. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.- - 
The Public Service Commission of New 
York has approved detailed plans for the 
elimination of the Adams street crossing 
of this railroad and the Castle Creek- 
Whitney Point highway about one mile 
southeast of Whitney Point station in 
the town of Barker; N. Y. Also plans 
have been approved for the elimination 
of another crossing on the Lackawanna 
located on Gulf Bridge County highway 
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at Chenango Forks station in the town of 
Chenango, N. Y. 


LeHIGH VaLLEY.—This company has 
been directed by the Public Service Com- 
mission of New York to _ prepare 
descriptions and maps of land and ease- 
ment rights required in connection with 
the elimination of its crossing located on 
the Willard-Geneva highway about one 
mile north of Kendaia station in the town 
of Varick, N. Y., and its Romulus road 
crossing in the towns of Varick and 
Romulus, N. Y. 


LoutsvILLE & NASHVILLE.—A contract 
has been let to the Johnson Construction 
Company, Birmingham, Ala., for the con- 
struction of a yard office, a service build- 
ing and a signal tower at Birmingham. 


Missourr Paciric Lines.—A contract 
for the construction of a one-story brick, 
tile and reinforced concrete warehouse at 
MicAllen, Tex., has been let to the W. A. 
Velten Construction Company, Browns- 
ville, Tex. 


New York Centrat.—The New York 
Public Service Commission has designated 
for elimination the North Main street 
crossing of the New York Central at a 
point about 500 ft. west of Jordan station 
in the town of Elbridge, Onondaga 
County, N. Y. 


New York CENTRAL.—This company 
has undertaken the construction of new 
facilities at Stanley Yard, Toledo, Ohio, 
at a cost of about $1,400,000, which will 
convert an existing flat freight yard at 
that point into a hump yard with car 
retarder operation. A contract has been 
awarded to the Walsh Construction 
Company, Davenport, Iowa, for the 
grading and track construction. This 
project will involve the construction of a 
new northbound receiving yard of eight 
tracks of 110 cars capacity each, south 
of the present flat yards K and L; the 
conversion of the present flat yards K 
and L (26 tracks) to hump operation by 
rearranging and changing the grade; the 
addition of 16 tracks to yards K and L, 
and connection with the hump to provide 
a hump classification yard of 42 tracks, 
ranging in capacity. from 22 to 95 cars 
each. This hump willbe completely 
equipped with retarders and switch ma- 
chines. The entire project is planned for 
completion by March 1, 1931. 


New York Centrat—The Public 
Service Commission of New York has 
designated for elimination the Brutus 
street crossing of this railroad located 
just east of Weedsport. station in the 
town of Brutus, N. Y. The elimination 
will be effected by raising the grade of 
the highway and carrying it over the 
tracks. The estimated cost of the elimi- 
nation is $189,000, exclusive of land dam- 
ages. The North Main street and Mud 
Mill road crossings in the village of 
Newark, N. Y., were also designated for 
elimination. This latter will involve 
closing of the crossings, carrying North 
Main street over the present grade of 
the railroad and diverting traffic from 
Mud Mill road to North Main street over 
a lateral highway to be constructed on 
the north side of the railroad. Also thie 
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Public Service Commission amended its 
1930 grade crossing elimination program 
by adding to the list of crossings to be 
considered for elimination the Benson 
crossing of the New York Central in the 
town of Amenia. It is estimated that this 
elimination will cost $100,000, of which 
the railway would pay $50,000, the state 
$49,000, and the county $1,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Public Service 
Commission of New York has advised 
this road that it does. not consider ex- 
cessive the bid of $88,332.88 submitted by 
the Bates & Rogers Construction Com- 
pany, New York, for work in connectioii 
with the elimination of the Castile road 
crossing located just west of Portageviile 
station in the town of Genesee Falls, 
N. Y. The bid was the lowest of 10 re- 
ceived and the railroad has been directed 
to award the necessary contract. 


PENNSYLVANIA—This company will 
begin immediately the construction of a 
new produce terminal at Baltimore, Md., 
at a cost of $750,000. Construction plans 
call for completion of the new terminal 
about May 1, 1931. Superseding the 
Pennsylvania’s present Bolton Station 
yard, the new produce terminal will occu- 
py approximately five acres of ground on 
the site of the old Mt. Vernon shops. The 
shop buildings and power plant, which are 
located near the heart of the city adjoin- 
ing Mt. Royal and North avenues, will be 
torn down at once to make way for the 
new terminal. The capacity of the pro- 
posed produce yards will practically dou- 
ble that of the present facilities. With 
eight 2,300-ft. team tracks, the new yard 
can accommodate 325 cars. Sixty-foot con-. 
crete driveways will separate each pair 
of tracks, allowing ample room for motor 
truck movement. One of the features of 
the new produce yard will be a modern 
brick office and warehouse, covering 45,000 
sq. ft. The entire first floor will be given 
over to display space for fresh fruit and 
vegetables, where the receivers will ex- 
hibit fresh produce received each morn- 
ing. The second floor will be available 
for office and auction facilities. The 
building will contain the Pennsylvania 
produce terminal offices and space will be 
available for about 25 offices for produce 
dealers. 


PirtspurGH, SHAWMUT & NorTHERN.-—- 
The Public Service Commission of New 
York has approved plans and estimates 
of cost in connection with the reconstruc- 
tion of the bridge carrying this railway 
over the Belvidere-Transit Bridge-Angel- 


‘ica County highway in the town of An- 


gelica, N. Y. 


SPOKANE, PorTLAND & SEATTLE.—A con- 
tract has been let to the Hauser Con- 
struction Company, Portland, Ore., for 
track laying ‘or the 29-mile extension of 
the Oregon Electric from Lebanon, Ore., 
into the Calapooya valley. A contract 
for ballasting has been awarded to the 
Meyers Contracting Company. 


TERMINAL RaILROAD ASSOCIATION.—The 
Tllinois Commerce Commission has granted 
this railroad permission to construct a 
new union station with accompanying fa- 
cilities at South Main street, East St. 
Louis, Tll., at a cost of about $700,00C 
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Railway Officers 








Financial 


Charles F. Groves, secretary of the 
Central of Georgia, Wrightsville & Ten- 
nille, Wadley Southern, Louisville & 
Wadley and the Sylvania Central, has 
also been appointed treasurer of these 
companies, ‘succeeding W. C. Askew, 
who will retire under the pension regu- 
lations. 


Operating 


C. A. Johnston, division engineer of 
the Wabash at Montpelier, Ohio, has 
been promoted to superintendent of the 
Detroit division with headquarters as be- 
fore at Montpelier. 


G. A. Briggs, superintendent of freight 
claim prevention, Grand Trunk Western, 
with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., has 
been appointed trainmaster in charge of 
the Pontiac terminal and Jackson and 
Cass City subdivisions with headquar- 
ters at Pontiac, Mich. The office of 
superintendent of terminals at Pontiac 
formerly occupied by D. T. Crawford, 
deceased, has been abolished. V. C. 
Palmer has been appointed superintend- 
ent of freight claim prevention succeed- 
ing Mr. Briggs. 


Effective October 18, the position of 
passenger trainmaster in the Central 
Region of the Pennsylvania was abol- 
ished and the title of freight trainmaster 
has been changed to trainmaster with 
jurisdiction over both freight and pas- 
senger operation. R. S. Foulk has been 
appointed assistant trainmaster of the 
Pan Handle division and F. A. Kennedy 
to a similar position on the Buffalo 
division. Both will have charge of pas- 
senger operations on their particular 
divisions. 

M. Ramtirez, superintendent of the 
Torreon division of the National of 
Mexico, with headquarters at Torreon, 
Coah., has been transferred to the 
Aguascalientes division, with headquar- 
ters at Aguascalientes, Ags., succeeding 
P. M. Hernandez, who has been trans- 
ferred to the Torreon division. Rafael 
Mora has been appointed assistant sup- 
erintendent of the Aguascalientes divi- 
sion. M. §S. Mayagoitia has been ap- 
pointed acting superintendent of the 
Pacifico division, with headquarters at 
Acambaro, Gto., to serve during the ill- 
nes of Miguel G. Navarro, superintend- 
ent, who was confined to .the hospital 
on October 6. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific has combined the Chicago and 
Milwaukee, the Racine and Southwest- 
ern and the Northern divisions into one 
division to be known as the Milwaukee 
division, comprising 651 miles of lines. 
N. A. Ryan, superintendent of terminals 
at Milwaukee, Wis., has been trans- 
ferred to the new Milwaukee division 
with headquarters at the same point. 
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H. F. Gibson, superintendent of the 
Kansas City division with headquarters 
at Ottumwa, Iowa, has been transferred 
to the Milwaukee terminals succeeding 
Mr. Ryan. G. H. Hill, superintendent 
of the former Chicago and Milwaukee 
division, with headquarters at Milwau- 
kee has been transferred to the Trans- 
Missouri division with headquarters at 
Miles City, Mont., succeeding H. M. 
Gillick who has been transferred to 
Hastings and Dakota division with 
headquarters at Aberdeen, S. D. Mr. 
Gillick replaces P. H. Nee who has been 
transferred to the Kansas City division 
to succeed Mr. Gibson. N. P. Thurber, 
superintendent of the former Racine and 
Southwestern division at Beloit, Wis., 
has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the Milwaukee division with 
headquarters at the same point. The 
Illinois and the Dubuque divisions have 
been consolidated to form the Dubuque 
and Illinois division comprising 529 
miles of line and L. F. Donald, superin- 
tendent of the Terre Haute division with 
headquarters at Terre Haute, Ind., has 
been appointed superintendent of this 
newly former division with headquarters 
at Savanna, Ill. J. F. Valentine, super- 
intendent of the Superior division has 
been transferred to the Terre Haute 
division succeeding Mr. Donald. E. A. 
Meyer, superintendent of the former 
Dubuque division at Dubuque, Iowa, has 
been transferred to the Superior division 
to replace Mr. Valentine W. M. 
Thurber, superintendent of the former 
Illinois division with headquarters at 
Savanna has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Dubuque and IIli- 
nois. division with headquarters at 
Davenport, Iowa. These changes be- 
come effective on November 1. 


Engineering, Maintenance 
‘of Way and Signaling 


E. L. Gosnell who was recently ap- 
pointed principal assistant engineer of the 


Baltimore & Ohio, as announced in 


~~ 


ae 


Edward L. Gosnell 


Railway Age, issue of October 18, page 
. 832 was born on August 17, 1887, at 
Granite, Md. Mr. Gosnell received his 


_ Haverford, Pa., 
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higher education at St. Johns College, 
Annapolis, Md., and on September 12, 
1906, he entered railway service with the 
Baltimore & Ohio. He was engaged 
continuously in construction work until 
1914, when he severed his connection 
with the B. & O. In February, 1916, 
he re-entered the service of that road 
and until December, 1918, served as 
resident engineer, assistant engineer and 
office engineer at Cincinnati, Ohio. In 
December, 1918, he was appointed as- 
sistant to chief engineer at Baltimore, 
the position he held at the time of his 
recent promotion. 


Traffic 


E. B. Lonergan has been appointed 
general agent for the Chicago, Spring- 
field & St. Louis at Chicago. 


Obituary 


Abel I. Culver, former vice-president 
and general manager of the Delaware 
& Hudson, died October 24, at his home 
in Montclair, N. J., after a brief illness. 


J. D. White, superintendent of safety 
of the Illinois Central, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, died at the Illinois Cen- 
tral hospital in that city on October 24. 


Andrew K. Van Deventer, former 
treasurer of the Southern Pacific, died 
suddenly October 22, at his home in 
where he had lived 
since his retirement in 1925. 


Edson Rich, who retired as assistant 
general solicitor of the Union Pacific 
System in August, 1929, died at his 
home at Omaha, Nebr., on October 25, 
after an illness of several weeks. 


James B. Finley, who retired as vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Southern Pacific of Mexico, with head- 
quarters at Empalme, Son., in 1925, 
died at his home at Los Angeles, Cal., 
on October 25. 


Edwin H. Flint, assistant auditor of 
passenger accounts of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, since 
November, 1909, died in that city on 
October 19 at the age of 68 years. Mr. 
Flint had been in the service of the ac- 


counting department of the Big Four - 


for nearly 40 years. 


Louis D. Blauvelt former chief engi- 
neer of the Denver & Salt Lake, died 
at Denver, Colo., on October 26, at the 
age of 63 years. Mr. Blauvelt was en- 
gaged as an engineer on construction of 
the Denver, Northwestern & Pacific, 
(now the Denver and Salt Lake). from 
1902 to 1908. For the following two 
years he was chief engineer and general 
manager of the San Luis Valley South- 
ern and from 1910 to 1917 he served 
successively as chief engineer and super- 
intendent and chief engineer of the Den- 
ver & Salt Lake. He acted as consult- 


November 1, 1930 


ing engineer during the driving of the 
Moffat Tunnel and since 1921 had been 
chief engineer of the Colorado Highway 
department. 


Jose S. de Echagaray, superintendent 
of the Hidalgo division of the Na- 
tional of Mexico, with headquarters 
at Peralvillo, D. F., was killed in the 
station yards at Pachuca, Hgo., on Sep- 


_tember 3, by a man whose relatives had 


been dismissed from the service of the 
railways. Mr. Echagaray had been in 
railway service for more than 49 years. 
He was born at Guanapuato, Gto., on 
January 18, 1859, and after completing 
studies at the Leon (Gto.) Seminary he 
became a telegraph operator in the Fed- 
eral telegraph office in that city. For 
the following nine years he served as 
telegraph operator and in the Mexican 
army. He then entered railway service 
as an operator for the Mexican National 
Construction Company at Salazar, Mex. 
From 1881 to 1909 Mr. Echagaray acted 
for various periods at various points as 
operator, agent, brakeman, conductor, 
yardmaster and traveling conductor. In 


Jose S. de Echagaray 


the latter year he was advanced to chief 
of traveling conductors, and in this 
capacity he established a number of 
schools for the instruction of trainmen. 
He was promoted to superintendent of 
the Northern division in May, 1910, was 
transferred to the Guadalajara division 
in September of that year and became 
general manager of the National Rail- 
ways in April, 1914. When the railways 
were taken over by the government in 
December, 1914, he became a represen- 
tative of the board of directors of the 
United Railways of Yucatan. In April, 
1916, he was appointed general manager 
of the Acambaro to Queretaro Railroad, 
then serving successively under a special 
commission from the general manager 
of the National Railways, as superin- 
tendent of the San Luis division, as 
chief clerk to the general manager, as 
superintendent of the Monterrey-Galfo 
division and under a special commission 
from the executive president of the cor- 
porate company. He had been superin- 
tendent of the Hidalgo division since 
November, 1926. 





